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|me, I am always their dupe, and it is only | unwittingly perhaps, and certainly in 
} . | . ° . 
'on reflection that | afterwards guess them. | spite of myself, to love him also with a 





THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT” I have also seen the king often upon the | species of friendship. The word is a 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
IX. 

‘* Since that day,’* continued the Por- 
porina, ‘* I have not again seen the king 
in my apartments ; but he has sometimes 
ordered me to Sans Souci, where I have 


even passed several days in succession | 


with my comrades Porporino and Concio- 
lini; and here, to play upon the harpsi- 
chord in his little concerts and accompany 


the violin of M. Graus, or that of Ben-| 


der, or the flute of M. Quantz, or finally 
the king himself.’’ 

** Which is much less agreeable than to 
accompany the others,’’ said the princess 
of Prussia; ‘‘ for I know, by experience, 
that my dear brother, when he makes 
false notes or fails in the measure, blames 


those who are playing with him and quar- | 


rels with them.”’ 
‘Tt is true,”’ replied the Porporina ; 
*‘and his skilful master, M. Quantz him- 
self, is not always safe from his little in- 
justices. But his majesty, when he has 
allowed himself to be carried away in this 
manner, soon repairs his fault by acts of 
deference and delicate praises which shed 


balm upon wounded self-love. It is thus 


that by an affectionate word, a single ad- | 


miring exclamation, he succeeds in caus- 
ing his harshness and his bursts of pas- 
sion to be forgiven, even by artists, the 
most susceptible people in the world.” 


‘* But you, after all that you know of 


him, and with your modest integrity, 
could you permit yourself to he fascinated 
by this royal basilisk? ”” 

**T will confess to you, madam, that I 
have often experienced the charm of his 
fascination without perceiving it; as such 
little tricks have always been unknown to 


P Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


stage and even sometimes in my box after 
the performance. 


He bas always shown 
a fatherly kindness towards me. 
have been alone with him only two or 
three times in the garden of Sans Souci, 
and ] must confess that it was after hav- 


ing watched for the hour of his promen-| 


ade and placed myself in his way on pur- 
pose. He then called me or came cour- 
teously to meet me, and [ seized the vup- 
portunity to speak to him of Porpora and 


to renew my request. I have always re- 


But I) 


ceived the same promises, without ever | 


seeing any result. Recently, I have 


changed my tactics, and asked permission 


to return to Vienna; but the king has | 


| heard my prayer sometimes with affection- 
ate reproaches, sometimes with a freezing 


coldness, and more frequently with decid- 


ed ill-hamor. 
has not been more successful than the 
‘others ; and even when the king has drily 
replied to me, 


This last attempt, in fine, 


‘Go, mademoiselle, you 
are free,’ I obtained neither a settlement 
of my accounts, nor a passport, nor per- 
mission tu travel. 


Matters have remained | 


|in this position, and ] see no other rem-| 


‘edy but flight, if my situation here be- 
Alas! mad- 
1am, I was often wounded by Maria Ther- 


l'comes too difficult to bear. 


lesa’s want of taste for music; I did not | 


| . : . ‘ 
‘then imagine that a music-mad king was 


lout ear. 


| ‘* | have given to youa sketch of my 





relations with his majesty. 


more to be feared than an empress with- | 


strange one, and doubtless misplaced in 
my mouth, but the feeling of affectionate 
‘respect and of timid confidence with 
‘which I am inspired by the presence, the 
look, the voice and the gentle words of 
this royal basilisk, as you cal] him, is as 
peculiar as it is sincere. 
say every thing, and it is agreed that I shall 
hesitate at nothing; well, I declare that 
the king causes me fear, almost horror, 
when | do not see him, and breathe the 
rarefied air of his empire ; but that, when 
I do see him, I am under the charm, and 
ready to give him all the proofs of devot- 
edness which a timid but piows child can 
give to a severe but good father.” 
cried the 
princess; ‘‘if you should allow yourself 
to be domineered over or cajoled so far as 
to betray our cause? ”’ 

‘**O! as to that, madam, never! have 
In whatever concerns my 


We are here to 


‘* You make me tremble,” 


no fear. 
friends, or even other persons, I defy the 
king and even those more skilful, if 
such there be, to entrap me.” 

**T believe you. Yon exercise upon 
me by your air of frankness, the same 
fascination which you experience on the 
part of Frederick. Come, do not be 
troubled, I do not compare you with him. 
Resume your story and tel! me of Cagli- 
ostro. I have been told that at a magic- 
al exhibition he showed you a dead per- 
son, whom [| suppose to have been count 


| Albert.’’ 


I never had | 


occasion to fear or even to suspect that, 


| caprice of loving me which yoar highness 


‘attributes to him, only I have sometimes 


“| am ready to satisfy you, noble 
Ametia; but if I resolve upon relating to 
you yet another painful adventure, which 


‘I could wish to forget, I have the right to 


‘had the pride to think that, thanks to my | 


'save his life, the king felt a kind of 


| friendship for me. He has told me this 
‘so often and with an air of such sincere 
‘frankness ; he has seemed to take such 
a good natured pleasure in conversing 
_with me, that I have become accustomed, 


smal! musical talent and to the romantic | 
circumstances in which I had the honor to 


address to you some questions, according 
to the agreement we made?” 

‘«] am ready to answer you.” 

‘* Well, madam, do you believe that the 
dead can leave the tomb, or at Jeast that 
a reflection of their fourm, animated by the 
appearance of life, can be evoked at the 
will of magicians and seize upon our 
imaginations so far as to be reproduced 
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before our eyes and to disturb our rea- 
son?’’ 

‘‘The question is a very complicated 
one, and all that [can answer is, that ] 
believe in nothing which is impossible. 1 
believe no more in the power of magic 
than in the resurrection of the dead. As 


to our poor foolish imagination, I believe | 


, 


that capable of every thing.’ 
‘* Your highness — forgive me, you do 
not believe in magic and yet—but the 
question is indiscreet, without doubt? ”’ 
** Finish : ‘ And yet I am addicted to ma- 
gic ;’ that is well known. Well, my child, 
allow me to explain to you this strange 
inconsistency only at some more proper 
time and place. From the parchment 
sent by the sorcerer 


which was in reality a letter from Trenck 


Saint-Germain, 


for me, vou can already have guessed that 
this pretended necromancy may serve as a 
But to reveal 
to you all that it conceals from the spies 
of courts and from the tyranny of laws 


pretext for many things. 


would not be the work of aninstant. Be 
patient, I have resolved to initiate you 
into all my secrets. You deserve this 
more than my dear de Kleist, who is a 


Yes, 


such as you see her, that angel of guod- 


timid and superstitious creature. 


ness, that tender heart, absolutely wants 


common sense. She bclieves in sor- 


cerers, in ghosts and _ fortune-tellers, 
the same as though she had not before 
her eyes and in her hands the mysterious 
moving strings of the great work. She 
is like the alchymists of past times, who 
patiently and skilfully created monsters, 


and were afterwards affrighted at their 


own work, so far as to become slaves of 


some familiar demon proceeding from 
their alembic.”’ 

‘* Perhaps [ should not be more cour- 
ageous than madam de Kleist,’’ returned 
the Porporina, ‘‘ and I confess that I have 


before my eyes a specimen of the power, 


if not of the infallibility of Cagliostro. | 


Imagine that, after having promised to 
make me see the person of whom I was 
thinking, and whose name he apparently 
pretended to read in my eyes, he showed 
me another; and still while showing him 
to me alive, he appeared entirely ignorant 
that he was dead. But spite of this 
double error, he resuscitated before my 
eyes the husband whom I have lost; 
this will always be for me a sad and 
terrible enigma.”’ 

‘* le showed you the reflection of some 
one, and your imagination did the rest.”’ 

‘** | can assure you that my imagination 
had nothing whatever to do with it. | 
expected to see in a glass or behind a 
gauze, a portrait of master Porpora; 
for I had spoken of him several times at 
supper, and, while loudly deploring his 
absence, had noticed that M. de Caglios- 
tro paid attention to my words. To ren- 
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|der his task more easy, I chose, in my 
‘thought the figure of Porpora as the sub- 
| ject of the apparition, and I expected it 
firmly, not considering this trial as seri- 
‘ous, until then. In fine, if there has 
, been a single moment in my life, for a 
vear, in which I did not think of M. de 
Rudolstadt, it was precisly that one. M. 


Cagliostro asked, on entering his magical 


laboratory with me, if I would consent to be 
blindfolded and to follow him holding his 
hand. Asl knew him to be a man of 
good reputation, | did not hesitate to ac- 
cept his offer and only made it a condi- 
tion that he should not leave me for an 
instant. ‘I was about,’ said he, ‘to be- 
seech you not to withdraw from me a 
single step, and not to let go my hand, 
whatever may happen, whatever emotion 
yon may experience.’ I promised this, 
but a single affirmation was not sufficient. 
He made me solemnly swear that ] would 
not make a gesture nor an exclamation, 
in fine, that I would remain mute and im- 
Then he 
put on his glove, and after having covered 
black velvet 
which fell as low as my shoulders, he 


passive during the apparition. 


my head with a hood of 


made me walk about five minutes without 
ry 
The 


hood prevented my perceiving any change 


my hearing any door open or shut. 


in the atmosphere; thus | could not 
know if I had left the laboratory, so many 
turnings and windings did he make me 
take ia order to deprive me of all knowl- 
edge of the direetion we were pursuing. 
At last he stopped, and with one hand took 
off the hood so lightly that I did not per- 
ceive it. My breathing becoming more 
free, alone informed me that I had the liber- 
ty of looking ; but I was in such thick dark- 
ness that I was not much better informed. 


+--+ + 


‘fastened upon the breast by hieroglyphic 


Litde by little, nevertheless, 1 saw a lu-| 


minous star, at first vacillating and feeble 
and svon clear and brilliant, displayed be- 
fore me. At first it seemed very far off, 
and when it reached its full brightness, it 
appeared to me quite near. That was 
the effect, I think, of a light more or less 
intense behind a transparency. Caglios- 
tro made me approach this star, which 


was a hole pierced in the wall, and on) 


the other side of that wall I saw a strange- 


head. 


ly decorated chamber filled with tapers | 


placed in a symmetrical order. 
apartinent had in its ornaments and ar- 
rangement, all the appearance of a place 


But I 


intended for magical operations. 


That 


had no time to examine it much; my at- 


tention was engrossed by a person seated 
before a table. He was alone and had 
his face hidden in his hands as if plunged 


in deep meditation. I could not see his 


features ; and his figure was disguised by | 


a dress which I had never before seen 
As well as | could 
distinguish, it was a robe, or rather, a 


worn by any one. 


/mantle, of white satin, with purple, and | 


jewels worked in gold, among which I 
distinguished a rose, a cross, a death’s 
head, and several rich cords of varions 
colors. AJ}l that I could understand was, 
that this was not Porpora. But after one 
or two minutes, that mysterious person- 
age whom I began to take for a statue, 
slowly moved his hands, and I distinetly 
saw the face of count Albert, not such as 
I had seen it the last time, but animated 
in its paleness and full of soul in its se- 
renity, such in fine as | had admired him 
in his most beautiful hours of calmness 
aud confidence. I was about to utter a 
cry and to break, by an involuntary move- 
ment, the glass which separated me from 
him. But a violent pressure of Caglios- 
iro’s hand recalled to me my oath, and 
excited in me I know not what vague ter- 
ror. Besides, at the same instant, a door 
opened at the extremity of the apart- 
ment in which I saw Albert, and sev- 
eral unknown personages, dressed al- 
most like him, entered sword in hand. 
After having made various singular ges- 
tures, as if they were playing a panto- 
mine, they addressed to him, each in his 
turn and with a solemn tone, some incom- 
He rose, walked to- 
wards them, and answered them in words 
equally obscure, which presented no 
meaning to my mind, although | now 
know the German as well as my mother 
tongue. ‘This dialogue resembled those 
we hear in dreams; and the strangeness 
of this scene, the marvellousness of this 
apparition seemed like a dream, so much 
so that I endeavored to move in order to 
be sure that I was notasleep. But Cag- 
liostro compelled me to remain motion- 
less, and I recognized Albert's voice so 
perfeetly that it was impossible to doubt 
the reality of what I saw. Finally, car- 
ried away by the desire of speaking to 
him, [ was about to forget my oath, 
when the black hood again fell over my 
I tore it off with violence, but the 
crystal star was already effaced, and all 
was again darkness. ‘If you make the 
least movement,’ hollowly murmured 
Cagliostro in my ear, with a trembling 
voice, ‘neither you nor I will ever see 
the light again.’ I had strength enough 
to follow him, and to walk some time 
with him in zigzags through an unknown 
void. At last, when he finally took off 
the hood, I found myself again in his 
laboratory, dimly lighted, as it was at 
the commencement of this adventure. 
Cagliostro was very pale and still trem- 
bled ; for I had felt, while walking with 
him, that his arm was agitated by a con- 
vulsive shiver, and that he made me walk 
very fast, as if he were affected by great 
fear. The first words he addressed to 
me were bitter reproaches npon my want 
of good faith and upon the horrible dan- 


prehensible words. 
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gers to which I had exposed him by seek-| cation which my power has been able to| had assuaged in me tormented me contin- 


ing to violate my promise. 
have recollected’ added he in a harsh 
and angry tone, ‘that the word of honor 
of women does not bind them, and that 
one must be cautious in yielding to their 
vain and rash curiosity.’ 

‘** Until then [ had not thought of shar- 
ing the terrors of my guide. 


‘I ought to! 


I had been | 


so struck hy the idea of finding Albert | 


alive, that I had not asked myself if this 
was humanly possible. I had even for- 
gotten that death had forever removed 
from me that friend so precious and so 
dear. The agitation of the magician at 
Jast reminded me that all this was mirac- 
ulous, and that I had seen a spectre. 
Still my reason repelled the impossible, 
and the sharpness of Cagliostro’s re- 
proaches excited in me a diseased irrita- 
tion which saved me from weakness. 
‘You pretend to take your own lies in 
earnest,’ said I to him sharply ; ‘ but you 
play a very cruel joke. You play with 
the most holy things, with death itself.’ 

‘¢* Soul without faith and without 
strength!’ replied he angrily but with 
an imposing expression, ‘ you believe in 
death as do the vulgar, and yet you have 
had a great master, a master who has 
said to you a hundred times: Man does 
not die, nothing dies, there is no such thing 
as death. You accuse me of lying, and 
you seem to forget that the only lie there 
is here is the very name of death in your 
mouth.’ J confess to you that this strange 
reply confused all my ideas, and for an 
instant overcame all the resistance of my 
troubled mind. How could this man 
know so well my connection with Albert, 
and even the secret of his doctrine’ Did 
he share his belief! or did he make of it 
a weapon in order to acquire an ascend- 
ancy over my imagination ! 

‘*]T remained confused and cast down. 
But I soon said to myself that this gross 
manner of interpreting Albert's belief 
could not be mine, and that it depended 
upon God alone and not upon the impos- 
tor Cagliostro to evoke the dead or to 
restore life. Convinced, in fine, that I 
was the dupe of an inexplicable illusion, 
but of which I should perhaps discover 
the solution at some future day, I rose 
praising the sorcerer for his skill, and 
asking him, with a little irony, an ex- 
planation of the strange discourse held by 
those shadows among themselves. There- 
upon, he answered me that it was impos- 
sible for him to satisfy me, aud that I 
ought to be contented with having seen 
that person calm and usefully occupied. 
‘You will ask of me in vain,’ added he, 
‘what are his thoughts and his action in 
life. I am ignorant even of his name. 
When you thought of him in asking of 
me to see him, there was formed between 
yourself and him a mysterious communi- | 


render effective so far as to bring him 
before you. My science extends no fur- 
ther.’ 

‘** Your science,’ said J, ‘does not 
extend so far; for I thought of master 
Porpora, and it was not master Porpora 
whom your vower invoked.’ 

‘“** 1 know nothing of that,’ replied he 
with a frightful gravity; ‘I wish to know 
nothing. I saw nothing, either in your 
thought or in the magic tablet. My rea- 
son could not endure such a spectacle and 
I must preserve all my clearness of mind 
in order to exercise my power. 
laws of science ate infallible, and you 
must necessarily, though perhaps uncen- 
sciously, have thought of some other per- 
son besides master Porpora, since it is 
not he whom you have seen.*’ 

‘** Such are the fine words of all those 
fools!” 


? 


said the princess, shrugging her 
‘* Each of them has his pe- 
culiar style of proceeding; but all, by 
means of a certain captious reasoning 
which may be called the logic of mad- 


shoulders. 


ness, manage never to be in the wrong 


and with their great words to confuse the 
senses of others.”’ 

** Mine were certainly confused,”’ return- 
ed Consuelo, ‘‘ and I no longer possess- 
ed the faculty of analysing. That appari- 
of Albert, whether real or false, 
made me feel more sensibly the grief of 
having forever lost him, and I burst into 
tears. 


tion 


*** Consuelo!’ said the magician in a 
solemn tone, presenting his hand to con- 
duct me out, (and you may well imagine 
that my real name, unknown to every one 
here, caused me a fresh surprise, coming 
from his lips,) you have great faults to 
make amends for, and I hope that you 
will neglect no means to recover the 
I had not 
1 at- 
tempted in vain to conceal my tears from 


peace of your conscience.’ 
strength enough to answer him. 


my comrades, who were impatiently wait- 
I 


was sti]] more impatient to retire ; and as 


ing for me in the neighboring saloon. 


soon as I found myself alone, after having 
given free scope to my sorrow, I passed 
the night lost in reflections and commen- 
taries upon the eveats of that fatal even- 
ing. The more I tried to comprehend 
them, the more I was lost in a labyrinth 
of uncertainties ; and I must confess that 
my suppositions were often more crazy 
and more diseased than would have been 
a blind belief in the oracles of magic. 
Fatigued by this fruitless labor, I re- 
solved to suspend my judgment until | 
received more light. But since that time 
I have remained impressible, subject to 
nervous attacks, sick at heart, and pro- 
foundly sad. I did not feel the loss of 
my friend more vividly than before ; but 
the remorse which his generous pardon 


But the. 


ually. Exercising without obstacles my 
| sentation as an artist, the frivolous ex- 
\citements of success soon cloyed me ; 
| and moreover, in this country, where the 
mind of man seems as gloomy as the 
climate — ” 

** And as despotism,” added the ab- 
| bess. P 
‘**In this country where I feel myself 
saddened and chilled, I soon discovered 
that I could not make the progress of 
which I had dreamed.” 

** And what progress do you then wish 
to make! We have never heard any one 
who approached you, and I do not believe 
that a more perfect cantatrice exists in 
the world. I say what I think, and 
this is not a compliment 4 la Frederick.”’ 

‘* Even if your highness be not mis- 
taken, of which I am by no means cer- 
tain,’ added Consuelo, smiling, ‘‘ (for 
excepting the Romanina and the Tesi, I 
have never heard any other cantatnce 
than myself,) I think there is always 
much to attempt and something to be 
attained beyond all that has been done. 
Well, that ideal which 1 conceived in 
myself, I might have approximated to in 
a life of actien, of struggle, of daring 
enterprize, of partaken sympathies, of 
enthusiasm, in one word! But the cold 
regularity which prevails here, the sol- 
dier-like order established even in the 
wings of the stage, the calm and contin- 
ued benevolence of an audience which 
thinks of its own business while listening 
to us, the high protection of the king 
which guarantees to us a success already 
decided on, the absence of rivalzy or nov- 
elty in the persons of the artists and the 
choice of works, and especially the idea 
of an indefinite captivity; all this citi- 
zens life, coldly industrious, sadly glori- 
ous and necessarily covetous, which we 
lead in Prussia, has deprived me of all 
hope and even of the desire of perfecting 
myself. There are some days on which 
I feel so deprived of energy and devoid 
of that pleasing self-love which assists the 
conscieutiousness of an artist, that I 
would pay for a hiss to rouse me. But 
alas! whether | fail in my opening, or am 
exhausted before the end of my task, I 
receive always the same applauses. They 
give me no pleasure whea | do not de- 
serve them: they grieve me when, by 
chance, | do deserve them; for they are 
then quite officially counted, quite as 
much measured by etiquette as usual, and 
yet I feel that 1 have merited more spon- 
taneous ones! All this must seem child- 
ish to you, noble Amelia; but you desire 
to know the whole of an actress's soul, 
and I cenceal nothing from you.”’ 

‘‘ You explain it so natorally that I 
conceive it as if | experienced it myself. 
|! am capable, to do you a service, of 
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hissing you when I see you torpid, with 
the intention of throwing to you a crown 
of roses when I have roused you.” 

** Alas! good princess, neither the one 
nor the other would meet with the appro- 
The king does not 
wish his actors to be offended, because 


bation of the king. 


he knows that infatuation follows speedily 
after the hooting. My ennui is therefore 
without remedy, spite of your generous 


intention. To this languor is added, 


each day more and more, the regret of 


having preferred a life so false and void 
of emotion to a life of love and of devot- 
edness. Since the adventure with Cagli- 
ostro especially, a black melancholy has 
seized upon my soul. Nota night passes 
but I dream of Albert, and I again see 
him irritated against me, or indifferent 
and absent, speaking an incomprehensible 
language and engrossed by meditations 
entirely foreign to our love, as I saw him 
I wake bathed in a 
cold sweat, and I weep on thinking that 


in the magvie scene. 


which death 
has caused him to enter, his sorrowing 


in the new existence into 
and dismayed soul perhaps feels my dis- 
dain and my ingratitude. In fine, I did 
and it is not 
possible for any man, had he made a 


kill him, that is certain ; 


cumpact with all the powers of heaven 
and hell, to I can 


therefore remedy nothing in this useless 


reunite me to him. 
and solitary life which I lead, and I have 
no other desire than to see its end.”’ 


To be Continued. 


Society versus Crime. A little boy, 
ouly five years old, was found wandering 
among the purlieus of Water and Cherry 
streets, one night last week, and taken to 


the 4th Ward District Station House. 
The little fellow told a pitiful story, was 
homeless and faint from hunger. His 
mother was in the Penitentiary for intem- 
perance ; his father had enlisted in the 
Mexican campaign, leaving his little sis- 
ter and himself homeless and destitute. 
Query — If these little innocent children 
should come up depraved and dissolute, 
as they must assuredly will—the one to 
end his career inside of prison walls, the 


other to finish hers among the haunts of 


viee, at whose door should the wrong be 
laid’ ‘Thousands who have hid them- 
selves in dens of shame, or ere dragging 
the felon’s chains, can answer it in an- 
guish of spirit — Soctety ts accountable for 
crune. — Young America. ; 


Criminat Statistics. The Commit- 
ments from the City Prison for the past 
year have swelled to over 10,000, while 
the Arrests have been upwards of 40,000 
—and very many of them committed fur 
no crime but that of poverty. (For 


proof of this examine the Registrv of 


Commitments.) ‘The Commitments for 
the present year will increase to 13,000, 
which demonstrates clearly that our un- 
precedented prosperity is rapidly driving 
the into pauperism and crime. 
May there not be some radical deficiency 
in Our social organization’ and will not 
those ever vigilant, watchful, untiring, 


Masses 
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self-denying philanthropists of the EFr-| 
press and Courter, who are living in those 
four story mansions in Union Square, an- | 
alyze the subject and explain the causes 
of this growing evil. We had an idea 
that it might be in a great measure attri- 
butable to men’s being deprived of their 
birthright to the sou that they are com- 
pelled to pile up in cities until starvation 
and griping landlords drive them to des- 
pair, and they are swept away into the 
vawning vortex of pauperism and crime. 
Can the two above named truth-telling 
journals solve the matter differently! 
Come, let us reason together. — Young 
America. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 

It is very much the custom of political 
economists to represent the condition of 
the laboring classes as eminently prosper- 
ous, compared even with what it was in 
the middle of the last century. ‘* The 
laboring classes,’’ says Mr. M’Culloch, 
‘* have been the principal gainers (by the 
improvements in the arts and sciences), 
as well by the large numbers of them 
who have succeeded in advancing them- 
selves to a superior station, as by the 
extraordinary additional comforts that 
now fall to the share even of the poorest 
families.”” ‘That the improvements in 
the arts and sciences, and in machinery, 
have raised the condition of the middle, 
and increased the comforts of the upper 
classes — of all kinds of capitalists, there 
can be no doubt. That they have raised 
many to the middle that belonged to the 
lower class, is equally certain. Neither 
ean it be denied that the poor can now 
obtain many things that were considered 
as luxuries even tothe rich, two centu- 
ries ago. And yet that the bedy of them 
is happier, and therefore better off, there 
is much reason to doubt. They judge of 
the condition of their not by 
what it was two hundred years ago, 
but by the condition of those above 
them. If they have more comforts, they 
have more anxiety; and such extra 
comforts, which, by the advance of 
the age, have become necessaries, are 
earned only by more incessant labor. 

We shall find also, on a close examina- 
tion, that much of the apparent improve- 
ment that is observable in the condition of 
the poor, lies very near the surface. 

‘* Among the popular fallacies employ- 
ed to propagate the belief of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the laboring classes, are 
the Savings’ Banks. But we will ven- 
ture to say, that laborers who are house- 
holders, rearing families, are rarely in- 
deed contributors to these useful estab- 
lishments ; unless they have some extra- 
neous source of income. We have de- 
monstrated the utter impossibility of a 
married workman, in the ordinary trades, 
saving anything, unless he starve his fam- 
ily. A very large proportion of them are 
female servants and children, who are di- 
rected by their mistresses and friends to 
this means of placing their small savings. 
Instead of the wonted gown or cap, a 
present from a sensible mistress to a 
faithful servant, is now frequently a de- 
posit receipt for a pound or two— the 
nest-egg of the future hoard. In exam- 
ining the classes and description of de- 
positors in a savings’ bank, in an En- 
glish county, we find the greatest num- 
ber to be female servants, who also hold, 


class, 


—— 


the greatest amount of funds. There 
are also children, apprentices, schoolmas- 
ters and schoolmistresses, seamen, clergy- 
men, half-pay officers, revenue officers and 
pensioners, small farmers and females en- 
gaged in trade — probably single women 
—guards and drivers of coaches, and 
male domestic servants; but a small pro- 
portion of artificers, mechanics, and han- 
dicrafismen, or of the laborers of hus- 
bandmen, and that small number, it is 
fair to conjecture, are single men, saving 
that they may prudently marry, if ever a 
working man can prudently marry.” 

‘* Another common fallacy in looking 
to the condition of the laboring popula- 
tion, is the reduced price of all manufac- 
tured goods, and especially of clothing. 
The flimsy texture of the spurious wares 
which have deeply injured the character 
of British goods in every market of the 
world, and driven them from some, is 
never considered. A laborer’s wife may 
now have four or five pretty-patterned 
cotton gowns for 4s. or 5s. each, where 
her grand-mother’s would have cost 20s. ; 
but then it would have worn and washed 
out six of the gay and modern flimsy 
dresses; which, moreover, must cost four 
times lining and furnishing; and either 
the housewife’s time, if she have the 
necessary skill, or else her husband’s mon- 
ey to the mantuamaker. ‘The same spu- 
rious economy holds of all articles of 
female dress, and many of male dress, 
used by the laboring class. How true it 
is that what is low-priced is not often 
cheap! But admitting that the pretty 
cotton gown and shawl, and the Sunday 
stockings of women and girls, are greatly 
cheaper, though worthless and flimsy, 
how does it staud with the more essential 
articles of clothing in our climate? We 
shail take the women’s flannel and stuff 
petticoats and gowns; their warm long- 
wearing shawls and cloaks, stout shoes, 
and worsted stockings. ‘These, if good, 
and of lasting texture, are no cheaper — 
cannot be cheaper than those which labor- 
er's wives formerly manufactured for 
themselves in their cottages, and now 
often go without, because they cannot 
afford to wear them, unless the lady of 
the manor deals out garments at Christ- 
mas. Articles of prime necessity to the 
comfortable condition of working men’s 
families, are meat, beer, substantial wool- 
en fabries, and good shoes; and these 
never have been cheap in wealthy, manu- 
facturing England; and never can be, 
even in the best times, easily admissible 
to the laboring class in anything like 
reasonable plenty under the present sys- 
tem.’’ * 

The operation of machinery upon the 
condition of the working classes, notwith- 
standing the great decrease in price of 
many of the necessaries of life consequent 
upon its improvement, is clearly indicated 
in the following passage from Porter — 
article, Pauperism : —‘* Owing to the 
operations of the war and a succession of 
deficient harvests, the prices of almost all 
the articles required for the support of 
life were, at the beginning of this centu- 
ry, driven up to a distressing height, 
which state of things continued through 
the remaining period of the war, and for 
one or two years beyond its termination. 
Since then, the fall that has occurred in 
the prices of all the articles compris- 
ing the poor man’s expenditure has been 


* Tait’s Magazine, 1839. p. 21. 











——— 
so great, that we may fairly estimate it to 
be fully equal to the simultaneous fall in 
the price of grain, so that the sum of 9s. 
Yd. in 1831, would have purchased as 
much as 17s. would have bought in 1801. 
Applying this test we shall find that the 
weight of pauper expenditure in propor- 
tion to the population at the two periods, 
was as 7in 1831 to 4 in 1801." Now, 
although this may be in part accounted 
for from the injurious operation of a bad 
system of poor-laws, yet it is a sufficient 
indication that the laboring population in 
both town and country, were kept as near 
the starving point as possible. The sum 
expended for the relief of the poor in 
1834 in England and Wales, among a 
population of 14,531,957, was £6,317,- 
255. 

On the condition of the people, in both 
town and country, a great mass of inform- 
tion has been collected, which may be 
found in accounts published by the Statis- 
tical Society; in the Reports of the 
House of Commons on the Mdueation, 
(1838,) and on the Health, (1840,) of the 
Poorer Classes in large Towns; in Dr. 
Aliston’s Report on the Poor of Scotland, 
and Mr. Aliston on the Principles of 
Population ; in Mr. Slaney’s State of the 
Poorer Classes in great ‘Towns; in the 
Reports of the Hand-Loom Iuquiry, and 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, &c. 
We select the following from such state- 
ments :— 


‘In London, one-tenth of the whole 
population are paupers, and 20,000 per- 
sons rise every morning without knowing 
where they are to sleep at night; at 
Glasgow, nearly 30,000 persons are every 
Saturday night in a state of brutal intox- 
ication, and every twelfth house is devoted 
to the sale of spirits; and in Dublin, 
60,000 persons in one year passed through 
the fever hospital.’’— Alison on the Prin- 
ciples of Population, vol. 2, p. 80. 

‘* The number of individuals charged 
with serious offences is in Englami five 
times greater than it was thirty years 
ago; in Ireland six times; but in Scot- 
land twenty-seven times.’’ — Ibid, vol. 2, 
p. 98. 

‘* The cost of punishing and repressing 
crime is calculated at above a million and 
a half sterling in England and Wales.”’ 

“The annual cost of vicious charac- 
ters, of both sexes, throughout the coun- 
try, is estimated at ten millions per 
annum; the cost of 4,700 vicious char- 
acters in Liverpool alone was reckoned at 
£700,000 per annum.”’ 

“The outlay in drunkenness and the 
use of spirituous liquors injurious to 
health, {after every allowance for reasen- 
able conviviality,) is above fifteen millions 
per anoum throughout the kingdom.” 

‘The poor rates now amount annually 
to upwards of four millions per annum.”’ 

‘* Here, then, we have an enormous 
aggregate outlay, ameunting to above 
thirty millions per annum, (equal to the 
whole interest of the national debt,) the 
cost of poverty and crime, to be gradually 
and constantly lessened, as we turn our 
exertions to the improvement of the poor- 
er classes. 

“The safest, wisest, cheapest way to 
support any given number of persons, 
from birth to death, is to teach the 
young, to encourage and assist the mid- 
dle-aged, and to protect the old; to in- 
duce the people to erert themselves to 
support themselves, and to be frugal, indus- 
trious, provident for their own benefit. | 
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| But to do this they must have fair play ; | character, an indifference to the common 


they must have reasonable encouragement, 


leading, and assistance; they must be af- | 


forded the means of gradually improving 
ther condition, and not doomed to con- 
stant toil to increase the general wealth, 
which they see fructifying and angment- 
ing, while they are depressed and dispirit- 
ed, confined to unheakhy habitations, 
amidst filth and wretehedness, and with 
no relaxation or amusement but the occa- 
sional excitement of drunken excess. 
Can any one deny that this is the case 
with multitudes of the poorer class in 
great towns! Jt is vain and idle to say 
it is their own fault; that they are reck- 
less, improvident, dissolute. They are 
the children of the cirenmstances in 
which they are placed, and these circum- 
stances speak aloud, and in a tone not to 
be mistaken, of the error ur neglect of 
those whose duty and interest it was to 
have improved their condition.’’ —Mr. 
Slaney’s Reports of the House of Com- 
mons on the Education and Health of 
the Poorer Classes, &c., p. 11. 

From the same source we quote also 
the following : —‘‘ In Liverpool there are 
upwards of 7,800 inhabited cellars, oceu- 
pied by upwards of 39,000 persons, being 
one-fifth of all the laboring classes in that 
great town ; and an account of undoubted 
veracity states, ‘that the great propor- 
tion of these inhabited cellars were dark, 
damp, confined, ill-ventilated, and dirty. 
In Manchester, also, nearly 15,000 per- 
sons, being almost 12 per cent. of the 
working population, live in cellars; and 
in the adjacent town of Salford, 3,300.’ 

‘**'The proportion of cases of fever oc- 
curring among the inhabitants of cellars is 
about 35 per cent. more than it ought to 
be, calculating the proportion of the in- 
habitants of cellars to the whole popula- 
tion; the mortality of Liverpool was last 
year 1 in 33 1-2. ‘ That of England, 1 in 
51, and of Birmingham, 1 in 60.’ 

‘** Mr. J. Robertson, an eminent sur- 
geou at Manchester, after remarking that, 
when well fed, the families of working 
people maintain their health in a surpris- 
ig manner, even in cellars and other 
close dwellings, states, ‘ That in 1833-4-5 
and 6, (years of prosperity,) the number 
of fever cases admitted into the Manches- 
ter House of Recovery, amounted to only 
121 per annum; whilst in the two pinch- 
ing years, 1838-9, the number admitted 
was 1,207 per annum.’ 

** In Leeds, with a population of above 
80,000 persons, the state of the streets, 
courts, and dwellings inhabited by the 
working classes, appears greatly neglect- 
ed; paving, sewerage, and cleaning, (as 
applicable to the health of these work- 
men,) seem seldom thonght of, and never 
enforced; and the general conclusion 
of the Town Council is, * that the great- 


est part of the town is in a most filthy, 
immediate | 


condition, which demands 
remedy.’ 

** Your Committee cannot help repeat- 
ing their conviction, that, in addition to 
the physical evils which this want of the 
means of carrying off the refuse and im- 
purities from their dwellings entails upon 
the poorer classes, it is impossible to 
deny, from the evidence before them, that 
their moral habits are affected by the 
same causes. ‘That a constant residence 
in a tainted and polluted atmosphere, 
whilst it predisposes them to disease, and 
renders them less able to repel its attacks, 
also produces a degradation of moral 


| 


decencies of life, and an utter reckless- 
ness of all these comforts which persons 
in their station, might be expected to 
enjoy. 

‘* The effect of this utter prostration of 
energy, and of all the better feelings of 
the mind, has been to reduce multitudes, 
who might otherwise have passed through 
their humble spheres, to have recourse to 
ardent spirits as a desperate alleviation 
of their wretchedness ; and your Com- 
mittee need hardly point out how surely 
this irresistable temptation Jeads, step by 
step, to habitual dissipation and debauch- 
ery.”’"—Bray’s Philosophy of Necessity. 

To be Continued. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLONY OF PETIT- 
QUEVILLY. 

Translated from the Demoeratie Pacifique. 


‘Towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Henry IIT. caused to be constructed 
at Rouen a little chapel, as an asylum for 
noble ladies infected with leprosy. 

All around the edifice hideous figures, 
carved beneath the cornice, showed the 
passers by how horribly that malady dis- 
figures the human countenance. 

If the idle stroller who passes from 
Paris to Rouen, and from Rouen to Havre; 
if the tourist who goes to Normandy to 
copy beautiful nature and the thatched 
roofs beneath which he admires the poetry 
of hunger, should conceive the happy 
idea of walking some fine summer's eve- 
ning from Rouen to Petit-Quévilly, he 
might chance to perceive on the side of 
the hill, in the middle of a vast park, the 
antique chapel, soaring to the skies; in- 
stead of a belfry, the bushes which grow 
up through the disjointed ragged stones 
of its walls; and to hear the echoes repeat 
a sacred chant, which the night-breeze 
wafts across the valley. 

And if he should step upon the thresh- 
hold, he would see the newly restored in- 
terior of the chapel; he would see the 
whitened nave, the inlaid floor, the gro- 
tesque capitals of the little columns mod- 
elled in plaster, and opposite the door two 
ogive windows of stained glass; in the 
middle of the choir an altar wholly new 
and a hundred children chanting the 
praises of God. 

The service over, he would see them 
go out, defiling two by two, saluting ev- 
ery one they meet upon the way. 

Then if, piqued by curiosity, he should 
approach the person who appeared to be 
directing the movement and inquire of 
him what this establishment of young 
people in the heart of the country might 
be, he would be greatly astonished to 
hear the person auswer with a smile: 

‘* This, sir, is the coluny of detention 
for juvenile offenders.”’ 

‘+ Detention ! — but detention gives one 
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the idea of a prison ;*’ and here the trav- | from escaping without being immediately | and who to-morrow is to drag the wheel- 


eller introduces himself into the park by 
a gate which he has found wide open, — 
no bars, no gaolers! and the buildings 
which the children have just entered have 
unbarred windows, and the people who 
accompanied them appear to be so good, 
so kind! — 


And now if our traveller wishes to com- | 


prehend somewhat of the mystery which 
he beholds, let him address the director 
of the colony. M. Lecointe will be 
obliging enough to do him the honors, as 
he did to me. 

And if he happens to be one of those 
who smile when we persist in saying: 
‘* Render useful the passions of man!”’ 
let him follow M. Lecointe, let him list- 
en to the extraordinary facts which he is 
about to relate, let him visit and examine 
in detail the whole establishment, and he 
will smile no more when we shall say: 
‘No, man is not born wicked! place 
him in the conditions proper to his nature, 
and he will do good naturally.” 

The agricultural, horticultural and in- 
dustrial colony of Petit-Quévilly was 
founded, ten years since, by M. Lecointe. 

This man, of a rare merit and of great 
devotion, had great difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of the prefect of the de- 
partment to his philanthropic project; he 
called it a Utopia! 

Nevertheless, after many negotiations, 
he obtained authority to lodge, support 
and bring up nine children under deten- 
tion; he employed them in the kitchen 
garden, the orchard, &c., and gave them 
lessons in writing, reading and arithme- 
tic. 

A short time after, a second offender 
was sent to the colony. This one, hav- 
ing stolen from the prison of Bicétre, at 
Rouen, a suin of 500 franes, had begged 
the favor of admission at Quévilly, only 
that he might find an opportunity to es- 
cape. He did it without difficulty. As 
soon as M. Lecointe became aware of 
the escape, he called the first nine and 
asked them if they wanted to go in search 
of the fugitive. They all set out, ex- 
plored the environs, and returned, all of 
them, to the colony, after a long excur- 
sion. Imbued with the principles of hon- 
or which had been taught them, they 
could not abuse the confidence reposed 
in them, and considered themselves 
as prisoners upon parole. 

But this fact proved a triumphant an- 
swer to those who cried out, Utopia; the 
authorities opened their eyes, and the 
number of the colonists was soon consid- 
erably increased. It is now 75, and will 
soon be raised to 100. 

These children wear on entering the 
colony, a blouse of grey linen, and panta- 
loons with one leg grey, the other blue. 
This custom prevents the new-comers 


recognized. As soon as their good con- 


‘duct warrants it, these pantaloons are ex- | 


changed for others altogether grey. This 
latter uniform, which all of them may 
merit, does not attract upon them, when 
they go out, the looks of those who des- 
pise detained offenders. 

You may remark among them, never- 
theless, several who wear a collar of red 
or blue, and some with one of yellow. 

Those who wear no collar, having had 
no bad marks during six months, are in- 
scribed upon the table of re-instatement ; 
they have the right of going to the city 
and obtaining a position. 

Those who wear a red collar have had 
no bad marks during two months; they 
are inscribed upon the table of recom- 
pense, and have, like the preceding, the 
right to elect their chiefs and to form the 
penal jury. 

Those who wear the blue collar, are 
those who have had less than five bad 
marks during the month, and who have 
been set down on the table of reproof 

Finally, the yellow collar indicates that 
they have had more than five bad marks 
during the month, and that they have 
been entered upon the table cf punish- 
ment. 

The punishments are by no means fre- 
quent and have almost always for their 
cause some rogueries which would be ve- 
ry pardonable any where else but in a 
house of detention. 

All corporeal punishment is banished 
from the discipline of the house. The 
prisoners choose their chiefs, and the dis- 
cipline is administered by a jury com- 
posed of those among them who have 
distinguished themselves by their good 
conduct and their aptitude for Jabor. 
Thus we see developed in these children 
the sentiment of dignity, the idea of jus- 
tice, the respect for regulations which 
they themselves are or may be called up- 
on to enforce, and consequently the re- 
spect for law in general. 

Let us now visit the establishment. 

In a little kitchen we see a kettle, in 
which a single woman, assisted by two 
young children, prepares the soup for 75 
stout eaters. 

The tables and benches of the refecto- 
ry, like all the other furniture of the 
house, have been constructed by the crim- 
inals. 

If we enter the carpenters’ or wheel- 


wrights’ shop, we see those who exercise 


these trades alternately with agricultural 
labors, making up weavers’ shuttles for 
Indian fabries, as well as wheel-barrows 
and other utensils. Be not astonished if 
they execute with success whatever they 
undertake, fur they do it with a right 
good will! And how should it be other- 


wise’ He who is turning that wheel, 


barrow of which it forms a part, has he 
not the greatest interest in its being well 
poised? Perhaps too, ambition mingles 
itself in the matter somewhat. To gain 
a rank at the coming elections, he must 
show proofs of capacity to those who 
compose the group of which he wishes 
to be chief. 

It is from these motives, also, that the 
blacksmiths and locksmiths manufacture 
such fine spades and picks. 

The cider-mill, the grist-mill, and the 
pump which draws water for the gardens, 
may be put in motion by a mechanical 
contrivance. 

The stable, too, contains three or four 
cows entrusted to the care of one of the 
youngest and best subjects. It is this 
same prisoner who is sent out to sel] milk 
and vegetables in the city, and who every 
day brings back the horse and carriage, 
and brings back precisely the money 
which he has received. 

Here I ought to recall] the following 
fact : 

A few days since, one of the largest of 
the young prisoners of Petit-Quévilly, 
escaped from the colony. In spite of 
active searches, they had found no trace 
of him, when, on the 27th of last April, 
this little milk-man deseried the fugitive 
ina street of Rouen. Instantly leaving 
his horse and carriage, he ran up to the 
great boy, seized him by his clothes, and 
summoned him to return with him to the 
colony. The other, comparing, doubtlesa, 
the ennui of his vagabond life with the 
sweets of retirement at the colony, mount- 
ed the carriage without hesitation, and 
an hour after had returned to the estab- 
lishment. 

In a pleasant school-room, of which 
again the chair, the benches, and the 
tables, are the work of the colonists, M. 
Lecointe and his son teach every day, to 
those of them who know already how to 
read and write, a course of geometry ap- 
plied to the arts and trades, and a regular 
course in the art of pruning and forming 
trees. On Thursday these pupils pursue, 
also, a course in linear designing. 

Lessons in music even are employed at 
Quévilly as a means of amelioration. 

On each side of the school-room is 

found a dormitory of fifty iron bed-steads, 
well swept, aired, and forming for these 
young delinquents a singular contrast 
with the smoky and infectious garrets, 
where, in Normandy as elsewhere, the 
children of the laborer come to lie down, 
after thirteen hours of constant toil in the 
fetid atmosphere of the workshop. 

I have seen some thirty of the colonists 
engaged in clearing a part of the forest : 
this is a very painful kind of labor, and 
certainly quite unatractive in itself. Still 
there they were, with their whole heart 











and soul ; you would have said that they! the young colonists are treated there like | ed 


were ready to offer up their lives, if ne- 


| 
cessary ; and yet there was no task-master 


to urge on the laborers with blows. 

But it is so easy to labor where there 
is plenty of company! And those who! 
cultivate these lands, are they not, so to 
say, the farmers' Will they not reap 
the fruits of their own toil? 

Remark moreover, that they have be- 
fore them a ditch of the whole length of 
the piece to be cleared, and that they are 
to carry it forward, parallel with itself, 
from one end of the field to the other. 

The right wing of the laborers is 
leagued against the left wing, and the 
centre against both moreover 
each one struggles against all; no one 
can fall into the rear; he cannot do it, it 
would be disgraceful! There is a rank 
to be obtained! it is a veritable steeple- 
chase ! 

Such is the result which comes from the | 
employment of enthusiasm, of the cabalist | 
passion, of ambition! and the alternating | 


wings ; 


passion, too, the papi//onne, which here 
finds itself at home in the midst of ver- | 
dure, in the heart of the country, on the 
hills of Normandy. 1 have seen it turned 
to good account: thanks to it, that these 
children, who work from morning till 
night, are never fatigued, that the exclu- 
sive use of one or two members never 
exhausts them and provokes disease, that 
too long living within four walls never | 
makes their faces wan. No, thanks to| 
the variety of their labors, now in the 
fields, now in the school, now in the 
shops, they are all in good health, fresh, 
robust, and rest themselves from one toil 
by another. 

Nevertheless, these colonists who al- 
ready realize so many prodigies, are not 
completely interested in production: they 
must stay but a short time in the colony 
and they will not be called to eat the 
fruits of the orchard which they have 
planted ; when they wish to go out and 
labor, under the sole direction of a chief 
elected from their number, whether it be 
as gardeners, as terrace-makers, or as 
house-carpenters, they gain one france 
per day: but half of this gain goes back 
to the colony. And yet, in these condi- 
tions still imperfect, how much good can 
be derived from these children, who 
otherwise, would have cut out so much 
work for society ! 

I ought to say ia closing, that the col- 
ony of Petit-Quévilly is entitled the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and industrial, and 
not the penitentiary colony, like that at 
Mettray ; that Madame Lecointe has 
merited the praises lately addressed to 
her by the prefect of the department, 
for her devotion and the entirely disinter- 
ested cares which she never ceases to 


bestow upon her adopted children; that’ ing, diabetic, consumptive, can be regard- | 
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children of the house, and not like crimi- 
nals; that they find there counsels, words 


of encouragement, and a friendly hand to 


draw them from the paths of vice into 
which they had got fatally misled; that 
compulsory labor is rendered almost at- 


tractive to them, and that they are there 
brought up, reinstated, corrected without | 


being punished. 
An institution like this is certainly on 


the true way, on the way of veritable | 


charity ; and yet there are persons who 
ery out scandal, who reproach the man 
who has so well comprehended his mis- 


sion of patronage, with favoring the chil- 


dren who have faller, in preference to the 
children of the poor. 
M. Lecointe answers them thus: 
Of 60 children who are detained, 
8 are natural, 
12 are fatherless, 
10 are motherless, 
3 with neither father nor mother. 
33 
Seven are detained as accomplices in 
theft with their parents. 
These 60 children have together 170 
brothers and sisters, of whom 
7 are natural, 
23 fatherless, 
32 motherless, 


L 


5 without father or mother. 


67 children bereft of parents. 


The other 103 are often confided, while | 


their parents are undergoing punishments 


of a greater or less duration, to brothers | 


and sisters under fifteen years of age. 
While applauding the thought of found- 
ing colonies for children of the unfortu- 


nate class, a thought which we have our- | 


selves suggested in a report read in 1836, 
we have nevertheless believed that young 


offenders, who also form a part of the | 


poor class, claimed priority by the excess 
of their misery, and still more by the 
excess of 


them from the precipice of vice and crime. 
I have read in a journal that there are 


in France 14,700,000 acres of uncultivated 


lands. J. F. P. 
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be as good as extinet; and that only the 
Gregarious feelings, and old inherited 
habitudes, at this juncture, hold us from 
Dispersion, and universal, national, civil, 
domestic and persowal war! He says 


expressly: ‘* For the last three centuries, | 


above all, fur the last three quarters of a 


century, that same Peri-cardia] Nervous | 


Tissue (as we named it) of Religion, 


where lies the Life-essence of Society, | 


has been smote at and perforated, needful- 
ly and needlessly; till now it Is quite 
rent into shreds; and Society, long pin- 


. . . .- . | 
evils with which society is) 
menaced, if efforts are not made to turn 


is one of those who} 
consider Society, properly so called, to) 
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as defunct; fur those spasmodic, gal- 
vanic sprawlings are not life; neither in- 
deed will they endure, galvanise as you 
| will, beyond two days.”’ 

| **Call ye that Society,” cries he again, 
‘‘where there is no longer any Social 
| Idea extant ; not so much as the idea of 
/a common home, but only of a common, 
|over-crowded lodging-howse? Where 
‘each, isolated, regardless of his neighbor, 
turned against his neighbor, clutches what 
| he ean get, and cries ‘ Mine!’ and calls 
it peace, because im the cut-purse and 
|cut-throat scramble, no steel knives, but 








| only a far cunninger sort, can be employ- 
jed? Where friendship, communion, has 
| become an incredible tradition ; and your 
, holiest sacramental supper is a smoking 
‘tavern dinner, with cook fur evangelist? 
| Where your priest has no tongue but for 
| plate-licking ; and your high guides and 
| governors cannot guide ; but on all hands 
/hear it passionately proclaimed: Latssez 
fatre; leave us alone of your guidance, 
/such light is darker than darkness; eat 
1” — Carlyle. 


your wages, and sleep! 
~ REVIEW. 


| 





Napoleon and his Marshals. By J. T. 
Heapty. Two Yolumes. Fourth Edi- 
tion. New York: Baker and Scrib- 


ner. 1846. pp. 331 and 316. 


| The appearance of the fourth edition of 
'Mr. Headly’s popular work gives us an 
 dpptiindniny to express our seuse of its 
| merits. 

| We think his admiration of the intellee- 
| tual power, practical energy, and intense 
| enthusiasm of the subjects of bis descrip- 
| aba, has blunted his perceptions in re- 
gard to the true character of the dreadful 
occupation to which they were devoted. 
Judged by the lowest ideal standard of 
| morality, war, in every form, is an abom- 
ination, —the horrible and loathsome re- 
sult of a perverted order of society. No 
ingenious sophistry, no vulgar commen- 
place of the conventiona] moralist can re- 
_concile it for a moment, with the spirit of 
Christianity, or the better nature of man. 
It is, we admit, the unavoidable result of 
human imperfection, under a social sys- 
tem founded on antagonism of interests, 
but it is none the less on that account, an 
accursed spectacle, at the sight of which 
an infernal spirit might almost blush. 
The view, however, which Mr. Headly 
_presents of Napoleon and his Marshals, 
we think is far more correct, than 
the traditional opinions which, received 
from English writers, and those who have 
followed servilely in their wake, have 
prevailed to a considerable extent, among 
scholars, law and order men, conserva- 
tive politicians, gentlemen of property 
and standing, and indeed the ‘‘ better clas- 
ses ’’ (Heaven save the mark!) generally 
in this country. It has been the fashion 
to depict Napoleon as an unmitigated mon- 
ster, and if the time has passed for using 
his name as a spell to frighten crying 
children with, he is still held up to pub- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
i 
| 
} 
| 
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lic odium as a man, who had sacrificed 


every quality that becomes a man to a) 
reckless, unprincipled, and all-devouring | 


Mr. Headly shows clearly and 
He 
maintains, and successfully, we cannot 
help thinking, that compared with other 
eminent warriors and statesmen of his 


ambition. 
justly the falseness of this view. 


day, he was by no means inferior in mor- | 
al qualities, while in brillianey of genius, | 


and vigor of action, he was immeasur- 
ably beyond them. 

The principal defects, which would be 
felt by a reader, in this book, necessarily 
grow out of the plan of it, which is not 
so happy as might at first thought be snp- 
posed. It is a gallery of portraits of the 
great actors in contemporary scenes, ipti- 


mately and inseparably connected with | 


each other, in many cases persenally en- 
gaged in the same stirring incidents, so 
that the attempt to present an indepen- 
dent history of each of them in the same 
work, is like copying the successive phases 
of a landscape in different points of view, 
— though there may be variety of expres- 
sion and of feature, the general materials 
are the same, similar detaiis must be often 
introduced, and without uncommon skill 
and power of execution, the effect at 
length This is 
somewhat the case with these volumes. 


becomes monotonous. 
A single memoir, taken by itself, from 
almost any portion of the work, will be 
found to possess great dramatic spirit and 
variety; the author's power of pictur- 
esque description is very rarely surpassed ; 
he throws himself alive into the midst of 
the scene which he portrays; he brings 
his personages before you warm with 
flesh and blood ; and after reading his ac- 
count of a great achievement in arms, you 
feel as if you had taken part in it your- 
self, you hear the clarion tones of the hero 


ringing in your ear, as they rise above | 
**the sound of crashing bones, like hail- | 


stones against windows,’’ and stop to wipe 
the dust and blood from your brow. In 
these passages, Mr. Headly shows con- 
summate skill in giving picturesque relief 
to apparently trivial circumstances. Thus 
in describing Macdonald's passage over 
the Alps in winter, where terrific ava- 
lanches did the work of the cannon ball, 
he speaks of the dremmer who was 
swept down into the dismal abyss unhurt, 
and ‘‘ crawling out from the mass of the 
snow which had broken his fall, began to 
beat his drum for relief. Deep d 
amid the crushed forms of avalanches, 
the poor fellow stood, and for a whole 
hour beat the rapid strains which had so 


own, 


ofien summoned his companions to arms. 


Phe muffled sound came ringing up the 


face of the precipice, the most touching 
appeal that could be made to a soldier's 
heart. But no hand could reach him 
there, and the rapid blows grew fainter 
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‘and fainter, till they ceased altogether, | na Sea for the recovery of his health Mr. 
‘and the poor drummer lay down to die. | Brooke, we are told, 
He had beaten his last reveillé, and his| «saw for the first time the islands of the 
companions passed mournfully on, leav-| Asiatic Archipelago—islands of vast import- 
ing the Alpine storm to sing his dirge.’’ | ance and unparalleled beauty — lying neglected, 
These few isolated touches present a| and almost unknown, He inquired and read, 
picture of desolation and misery, that | and became convinced that Borneo and the 
comes nearer the heart than the descrip- — mice ere eee — 
reg ; prise and research. To carry to the Malay 
tion of slain armies. | races, so long the terror of the European mer- 
But, in reading all these memoirs tO- | chant-vessels, the blessings of civilization, to 
gether, the very intensity of interest be-| suppress piracy, and extirpate the slave-trade, 
comes too great to Jast, and the unavoid- | became his humane and generous objects; and 
able repetition or at least near resem- | from that hour the energies of his powerful 


blance of the scenes described produces a 
feeling of tediousness, like that experienc- 
ed in being introduced to a variety of per- | 
sons on a public occasion, or wandering | 
through the alcoves of a large library. | 

We should like to see a continuous his- | 
tory of Napoleon's campaigns from Mr. 
Headly’s pen. The acuteness of his| 
perceptive powers, which enables him to | 
give such clear and sharp outlines to im- | 
portant events, and his skill in the effec- | 
tive grasping of characters and incidents, 
would ensure a work of exciting interest, 
if not of profound refiection. 

We notice frequent instances of care-| 
lessness and impropriety of style in these | 
volumes, which would be more conspicu- 


| mind were devoted to this one pursuit, Often 
| foiled, often disappointed, but animated with a 
| perseverance and enthusiasm which defied all 
obstacles, he was not until 1838 enabled to set 
sail from England on his darling project.” 


For carrying out his plan Mr. Brooke 
procured a schooner of 142 tons, and pre- 
pared a crew for the purpose by previous 
discipline under his own eye. His own 
spirit and enthusiasm can best be appreci- 
ated by the following extract from the 


| announcement of his design published in 


the year 1838. 


“The voyage I made to China opened an en- 
tirely new scene, and showed me what I had 
never seen before, savage life and savage nature, 
I inquired and I read, and I became more and 


i ag et it yg ey more assured that there was a large field of dis- 
ous ina less highly wn , less =o | covery and adventure open to any man daring 
: ' hese are ™iN0F'’ enough to enter upon it. Just take a map and 
blemishes in a work of genuine power. | trace a line over the Indian Archipelago, with 
We should be glad, however, if it contain- | its thousand unknown islands and tribes. Cast 
| your eye over the vast island of New Guinea, 
Mr. Headly has evident- where the foot of European has scarcely, if 
ly no leaning towards England and the ae trod. Look a the northern coast of Aus- 
or | tralia, with its mysterious Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
English ; but we trust that he will keep | a survey of which, it is supposed, would ‘salve 
| , , 
on good terms with the English language | the great geographical question respecting the 
and not insult it by the use of colloquial | rivers of the mimic continent, Place your fin- 
and provincial expressions, which are out /ger on Japan, with its exclusive and civilized 
of place in the writings of one who has| people; it lies an unknown lump on our earth, 
| and an undefined line on our charts! Think of 
| the northern coast of China, willing, as is re- 
| ported, to open an intercourse and trade with 
Europeans, spite of their arbitrary government. 
The Expedition to Borneo of H. M. 8. | Sieeteh your pencil over the Pacific Ocean, 
Didv for the Suppression of Piracy: | which Cook himself declares a field of discov- 
with Notes from the Journal of James | ery for ages to come! Proceed to the coast of 
Brooke, Esq. By Captain the Hon. | South America, from the region of gold-dust to 
Henry Keppet, R. N. New York: | the region of furs—the land ravaged by the 
Harper & Brothers. 1846, pp. 414. | cruel Spaniard and the no less crue! Buccaneer— 
This book : li : ¢| the scene of the adventures of Drake and the 
; ” -: Senteene . ee |< | descriptions of Dampier. The places I have 
information as to the inhabitants, products enumerated are mere names, with no specific 
and capacity of the island of Borneo. In| ideas attached to them; lands and seas where 
this point of view it is valuable and in-| the boldest navigators gained a reputation, and 
teresting, though written in a very dry | Where hundreds may yet do so, if they have 


style. The best of it is the extracts from | the same courage and the same perseverance. 


the Journal of Mr. Brooke, an English Imagination whispers to ambition that there are 

ff ied heal led | yet lands unknown which might be discovered. 
gentleman o aenene way aes or ed | Tell me, would not a man’s life be well spent — 
by a hamane desire of benefiting the | toy) me, would it not be well sacrificed, in an 
island and by personal necessity of find-| endeavor to explore these regions? When I 
ing some more generous and adventurous | think on dangers and death, I think of them on- 
mode of life than civilized society bas to | ly because they would remove me from such a 
field for ambition, for energy, and for knowl- 
dge.” 


sioned production. 





ed nothing to offend a correct, not to say a 
fastidious taste. 


talents to make him an honor to the litera- 
ture of his country. 


offer, to take up his residence in Bor- 
neo and to become, by a singular course | ° 
of circumstances, the rajah or governor! Besides the noble ambition and courage 
of one of its most important provinces. | here manifested, Mr. Brooke pessesses a 

On a voyage from Calcutta up the Chi- | cool, sound and ready judgment, patience, 

















great kindness and firmness, in short all | lands more fully to European intercourse. 


the qualities necessary to exercise a per- | 
manent and commanding influence over 
savage tribes. We have never met with a 
man more completely adapted to the work 
he has undertaken, and cannot doubt, al- 
though a postscript appended to the pres- | 
ent work informs us that he was in a crit- 
jcal situation a few months since, that he 
will confer a lasting benefit on the people 
and the country to which he has devoted 
himself. 

The inhabitants of that part at least of 
Borneo in which Mr. Brooke's establish- 
ment is situated, are not Malays, bat a| 
distinct, original race, called Dyaks. 
They seem to be naturally a mild, indus- 
trious people, and unusually susceptible | 
of improvement. 

Among other peculiar customs they 
have the following, which, rude as it is, | 
shows that they are by no means desti- 
tute of common sense. 


“The common habitation, as rude as it is en- 
ormous, measures 594 feet in length, and the 
front room, or street, is the entire length of the 
building, and 21 feet broad. The back part is di- 
vided by mat partitions into the private apart- 
ments of the various families, and of these 
there are forty-five separate doors leading from 
the public apartment. The 
young unmarried men occupy the public room, 
as only those with wives are entitled to the ad- 
vantage of separate rooms. The floor of this 
edifice is raised twelve feet from the ground,’ 
and the means of ascent is by the trunk of a 
tree with notches cut in it—a most difficult, 
steep, and awkward ladder. In front is a ter- 
race fifty feet broad, running partially along the 
front of the building, formed, like the floors, of 
split bamboo. This platform. as well as the 
front room, besides the regular inhabitants, is 
the resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and 
fowls, and presents a glorious scene of confu- 
sion and bustle. Here the ordinary occupations | 
of domestic labor are carried on — padi ground, | 
mats made, &c., &c. There were 200 men, | 
women and children counted in the room and | 
in front while we were there in the middle of 
the day; and, allowing for those abroad and | 
those in their own rooms, the whole community | 
cannot be reckoned at less than 400 souls. Ov- | 
erhead, about seven feet high, is a second crazy | 
story, on which they stow their stores of food 
and their implements of labor and war. Along | 
thedarge room are hung many cots, four feet | 
long, formed of the hollowed trunks of trees | 
cut in half, which answer the purpose of seats | 
by day and beds by night.” 


widowers and 


We might easily prolong our extracts, | 
but will rather refer our readers to the | 
hook itself. It is as we said written in a| 
dry style which does no justice to materi- | 
als that a skilful hand might have wrought 
into a most fascinating narrative. Sul for 
those who seek for a knowledge of facts, | 
this will render it more valuable, as the | 
plain and sometimes clumsy relation ex- | 
cites the utmost confidence in the truth of 
every statement. 

We regard with profound interest this 
movement for opening the Malaysian is- | 





} 





ed, when the lavish generosity with which 


_ey or probability, — very much inferior to | 
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It will bring evils in its train undoubtedly ; 
the natives will have to deal with other | 
men than the admirable hero of the pres- | 
ent volume ; sacred commerce will do its | 
perfect work upon them, and they will be 
visited by the vices which belong to Civ- | 
ilization. But this must be gone through 
with, and is not the end. There is a} 
time coming when the untold riches of 
those noble islands will be fully develop- | 





nature has exlausted her stores upon them | 
will be direeted in true channels by the 
industry of man, and when they will be oc- | 


cupied by happy and exalted human beings. 





| 

Captain O’ Sullivan ; or Adventures Civil, 
Military and Matrimonial of a Gentle-| 
man on Half Pay. By W. A. Max-| 
wet, Esq. New York: Harper and) 


Brothers. 1846. pp. 139. | 


This is a poor book, without consisten- | 
the cheap reprints of the Messrs. Harpers | 
generally. With the exception of one or 
two good hits at character, and an occa- | 
sional touch of dramatic power it has) 
nothing to recommend it. If our memo- | 
ry serves us, the author has written books | 
worth reading, but in the present case he. 


has fallen short of that standard. 





From the Newrin Examiner, (an Irish paper.) 


THE THREE PREACHERS. | 


There are three preachers ever preaching, 
Each with eloquence and power ; 
One is old, with locks of white, 
Skinny as an anchorite ; 
And he preaches every hour 
With a shrill fanatic voice, 








And a bigot’s fiery scorn :— 

“ Backward, ye presumptuous nations : 
Man to misery is born! 

Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer — | 
Born to labor, and to pray ; 

Priests and Kings are God’s Vicegerents, 
Man must worship and obey. 

Backward, ye presumptuous nations — 
Back !— be humble and obey!” 


The second is a milder preacher ; 
Soft he talks as if he sung ; 
Sleek and slothful is his look, 
And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from the tongue. 
With an air of self-content, 
High he lifts his fair white hands : — 
“ Stand ye still, ye restless nations ; 
And be happy, all ye lands! 
Earth was made by One Almighty, 
And to meddle is to mar ; 
Change is rash and ever was s0 ; 
We are happy as we are; 
Stand ye still, ye restless nations, 
And be happy as ye are.” 





2 | 
Mightier is the younger preacher ; 


Genius flashes from his eyes, 
And the crowds who hear his voice, 
Give him, while their souls rejoice, 

Throbbing bosoms for replies. 








Awed they listen, yet elated, 
While his stirring accents fall :— 
“Forward! ye deluded nations, 
Progress is the rule of all ;— 
Man was made for heartful effort ; 
Tyranny has crushed him long. 
He shall march from good to better, 
Nor be patient under wrong ! 
Forward! ye awakened nations, 
And do battle with the wrong. 


“ Standing still is childish folly, 

Going backward is a crime ; — 
None shall patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure; 

Onward! keep the march of time ; 
Onward, while a wrong remains 

To be conquered by the right ; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 

To affront us by his might ; 
While an error clouds the reason ; 

While a sorrow gnaws the heart ; 
While a slave awaits his freedom, 

Action is the wise man’s part : — 
Forward! ye awakened nations ! 

Action is the People’s part. 


“ Onward! there are ills to conquer, — 
Ills that on yourselves you’ve brought ; 
There is wisdom to discern, 
There is temperance to learn, 
_ And enfranchisement for thought. 
Hopeless Poverty and Toil 
May be conquered if you try ; 
Vice and Wretchedness and Famine, 
Give Beneficence the lie. 
Onward! onward! and subdue them! 
Root them out ; their day has passed ; 
Goodness is alone immortal ; 
Evil was not made to last, 
Forward, ye awakened people, 
And your sorrow shall not last.” 


And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world. 
Tyranny has curbed its pride ; 
Errors that were deified, 
Into darkness have been hurled ; 
Slavery and Liberty, 
And the Wrong and Right have met, 
To decide their ancient quarrel. 
Onward! preacher; onward yet! 
There are pens to tell your progress, 
There are eyes that pine to read, 
There are hearts that burn to aid you, 
There are arms in hour of need. 
Onward, preacher! Onward, nations! 
WiLL must ripen into DEED. 


SONNET. BUONAPARTE. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 

Madman ! —to chain with chains and bind with 
bands 

That island green that sways the floods and 
lands, 

From Ind to Ind; but in fair daylight woke, 

When from her wooden walls, lit by sure hands, 

With thunders and with lightnings and with 
smoke, 

Peal after peal, the British battle broke, 

Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 

We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 

Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 

Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden fires 

Hazed over ; at Trafalgar yet once more 

We taught him ; late he learned humility. 

Perforce, like those whom Gideon schooled 
with briars. 
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tion, their relation to Charles Fourier ;|man and the immutable laws of the Cre- 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER ON ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This paper, professing a high religious 
character, has recently joined the ribald 
coterie of Webb, Brooks, and Co., in 
their malignant assaults on the Editor of 
the Tribune, and in the prusecution of 
this disgraceful warfare, has been guilty 
of the same sophistry and misrepresenta- 
tion of the true question at issue, that 
have characterized the effusions of its 
lofty-minded predecessors. 

If the assertions of the Observer have 
any meaning at all, —if they are not the 
merest bugbears intended to throw the 
more credulous portion of the community 
into a desperate panic, — they mean that 
it is the design of the American Associa- 
tionists to attempt the abolition of the 
marriage system, and the removal of all 
wholesome laws for the regulation of the 
intercourse of the sexes. In fact, the 
Observer brings this charge without re- 
serve or qualification. Whether this pro- 
ceeds from wilful ignorance, intellectual 
obtuseness, or an unprincipled indifference 
to truth, we are not called upon to decide. 
The candid reader will be able to make 
up his mind on this point without great 
difficulty. We will not stop to impugn 
motives, but will confine ourselves to the 
calmest exposition of the facts in the 
ease. At all events, it is seldom that a 
more unfounded accusation is brought 
forward against a personal enemy, in the 
bitterest utterances of private malice. It 
is seldom that a more conspicuous viola- 
tion of justice can be found in the blood- 
red annals of religious bigotry. Even 
the ravings of political animosity, in its 
own peculiar sphere can hardly furnish a 
parallel to it. 
the writings 
country, can 
charge, even 


Not a line, not a letter, in 
of Associationists in this 
be made 
by the ingenious tortures 
which the Observer so well knows how to 
apply to language. Nota word has been 
uttered by them in public addresses or 
ptivate conversation, which can give even 
a color of reason to the statements of the 
Observer. On the contrary, they have 
declared again and again the true object 
of the movement in which they are en- 
gaged; they have been scrupulous in 
their attempt to guard against misappre- 
hension; they have stated with the 
utmost precision, fairness, and discrimina- 


to justify the 


condition 


‘system they accept and advocate, and | 
|what portions they pass by; they have | 
always disclaimed his authority as a mas- | 
ter, and especially, have left his specula- 
tions as to the relation of the sexes, in| 
‘future ages, among the uncertain conjec- | 
tures of a bold theorizer, with which 
they had no concern. 

We pointed this out with sufficient 
clearness in our last article on this sub- | 


|ject, and showed that the statements of 


the Observer must fall to the ground, 
unless it could be demonstrated that the 
advocacy of the industriai reform pro-| 
posed by Fourier, involved the acceptance | 
and defence of his views in regard to the 
modification of marriage which he sup- 
posed would be introduced in a future 
condition of society. 

The distinction between these two por- 
tions of Fourier’s system is so obvious 
to every one, who has even a slight 
acquaintance with the subject, that: it 
seems almost like a waste of words, to 
We 
will not, however, be impatient of the 
most familiar details, repeated as they 
often have been, for the sake of those 


attempt to set it in a clearer light. 


who are candidly seeking information on 
the subject; while we leave those who 
are anxious only to make out their case, | 
and vilify their opponents, to the igno- 
rance and prejudice, which are their con- 
genial element. 

It is well known by ali who have paid 
any attention to the writings of Associa- 
tionists, that the system of Fourier com- 
prises a clear, methodical, and thorough 
plan for the organization of labor, for 
economy in domestic arrangements, for 
the union of property in joint-stock co- 
partnership, for the equitable distribution 
of profits, and for the guaranty of educa- 
tion, suitable employment, competent sup- 
port, and social position, to every member 
of the associated townships, into which he 
supposes the community in general is to 
be divided. In connection with this plan 
of combined industry, although logically 
and practically distinct from it, Fourier 
presents a vast body of speculations, in- 
quiries, assertions, and predictions, in 
respect to the theory of the Universe, — 
the doctrines of cosmogony, ontology, | 
and psychology, — the correspondences 
and analogies between the spiritual and 
material worlds, —the changes in gov- 
ernment, climate, and the physical rela- 
tions of the globe, which will be produced 
under a unitary system of cultivation, — 
and the modifications in the relations of 
marriage and the intercourse of the sexes 
which will result from the prevalence of 
truth, justice, freedom, order, harmo- 
ny, and material abundance, in a social 


founded the 


on nature of 


ator. 

The first portion of this system, — the 
plan of Industrial Reform as the condition 
of social virtue, union, and happiness, — 
ie all that has been adopted or defended, 
either by the Associationists of America, 
or of France ; the practical realization of 
this plan in a township arranged on the 
associative method is the great object of 
their movement; this is the work which 
they feel themselves called on to perform ; 
the great idea which they would present 
on every occasion to the attention of their 
countrymen; the responsible mission, 
which they would devote every energy 
to accomplish. With the other portions 
of Fourier's theories they have no more 
concern than with the visions of Sweden- 
borg or the speculations of Plato; they 
have never defended them, never sought to 
introduce them, uever regarded them as 
presenting any claim on the attention of the 
practical reformer or philanthropist, never 
in fact, deemed them to come within the 
sphere of argument or discussion, as they 
are presented only as conjectures “ or 
reveries,’’ “as a description of the cus- 
toms and habits of Herschel or Saturn,” 
to use the language of Fourier himself 
concerning them. Now on what grounds 
of reason, or common sense, or common 
honesty, can the Associationists be made 
responsible for views which they do not 
hold, which they have never brought for- 
ward, which they have uniformly dis- 
claimed, because they are found in a vast 
ocean of speculation, by a_ theoretical 
writer, whose principles on the organi- 
zation of industry they believe to be sup- 
ported by a rigid demonstration and the 
Can 
not believe the sublime doctrines of 
charity, of universal love, which the 
Bible sets forth, because, forsooth, it de- 
fends the custom of ferocious war in a 
Must we re- 
ject the principles of democratic freedom 
contained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ance because Mr. Jefferson repudiated 
the Orthodoxy of the Church? Or, to 
use a more practical illustration, sheuld 
” of travel 
by rail-road cars, if we found that in the 
opinion of their inventor, their influence 
would produce an entire revolution in the 


plainest dictates of common sense? 
we 


barbarous state of society ? 


we reject the ‘* organization 


customs of commerce and the rites of 
We should rather examine the 
invention itself, calculate the effect of its 
immediate practical application, cousider 
the evils it would remedy and the advan- 
tages it would produce; and leave the 


religion? 


speculative predictions of its author to be 
decided by the experience of ages, and 
the Providence of God. 

This was the manner in which Fourier 
presented his system of attractive indus- 
try, as claiming the test of a fair and 
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sufficient experiment. He does not con-| 


tend for an absolute, indissoluble connec- 
tion between the two portions of his 
system, which we have described. What- 
ever may be thought of my speculations, 
— this is the uniform tenor of his reason- 
ings, — here is a plan for the organiza- 
tion of industry, which may be put in 
practice without interfering with any ex- 
isting interest or custom of society. Call 
me a fool or a madman, if you please, on 
account of what you deem my visionary 
prophecies; but do not reject my practi- 
cal arrangements for labor, which may be 
submitted at once to the test of experi- 
ment. He urged the importance of this 
step, as an essential condition of redeem- 
ing the race from the abyss of social 
corruption and misery, in which it is now 
weltering. The effect of a true organi- 
zation of industry, in his opinion, would 
be the immediate abolition of fraud, false- 
hood, oppression, antagonism, hatred, jeal- 
ousy, strife, violence, and wretchedness 
in the relations between man and man 
A new and divine order would be intro- 
duced with the special sanction of the 
divine, beneficent, universal Providence. 
This order would be the realization of 
celestial harmony on earth, the fulfilment 
of prophetic hopes, the practical embodi- 
ment of the Christian spirit in social insti- 
tutions. By the introduction of this 
order, he expressly maintains, no change 
in the marriage relation will be produced. 
He condemns, in terms of the most un- 
sparing severity, those wild innovators, 
who have wished to do away with this 
institution ; and always declares with the 
utmost explicitness, that the true rela- 
tions of industry must be established, 
without interfering with a sacred tie, that 
is at the foundation of social order in the 
world. The positive work then, to be 
done, according to Fourier, is the estab- 
lishment of true industrial relations, on 
the principles of codperation and attrac- 
tion, in place of the present system of 
anarchical competition, commercial fraud 
and oppression, and the subordination of 
labor to capital. This is the work in 
which the Associative school are engaged ; 
for this and for this alone, they are re- 
sponsible ; and whether in future ages of 
the world, after the laws of universal 
harmony are understood and applied, after 
the reign of deception, tyranny, and vio- 
lence shall have passed away, and the 
globe shall be inhabited by a nobler, 
wiser, truer, and more religious race of 
men, than have yet been seen on its sur- 
face, the union of order and liberty will 
be possible in the intercourse of the 
sexes, and the purified ‘‘ passions ’’ of 
our nature wil] take the place of conven- 
tional restrictions ;— this they do not 
undertake to decide, and leave the aflirm- 


ations of Fourier on the whole subject to 





the development of future epochs of har- 
mony and wisdom, which they believe | 
ordained by the all-embracing Providence | 
of the Deity. They, certainly, cherish 


the faith, that whatever changes may 


spring up in the progress of society, the | 


present system of open licentiousness, | 
shameless degradation, and heartless de-| 
ception, which not even the influence of 
the marriage tie is able to repress, will 
give place to true and honorable relations, | 
which will preserve the dignity of woman- | 
hood, and contribute to the highest eleva- 
tion and harmony of the social state. 

The distinctions which we have point- 
ed out, between the Industrial Reform 
proposed by Fourier, and the speculations 
which have called down such a shower of 
objurgation is always maintained by the | 
most enthusiastic advocates of his system 
in France. They propose no change in 
the marriage relations. They disclaim 
all responsibility for Fourier’s conjec- 
tures, anticipations, and predictions. They 
would deprecate as much as the most 
austere descendant of the Puritans, any 
approach to disorder or licentiousness, in 
the new industrial arrangements which 
they wish to establish. In view of these 
undeniable facts, with what face can it be 
stated in a professedly religious Journal, 
that the Associationists of this country,— 
a large proportion of whom have derived 
their first knowledge on the subject from 
the columns of the Tribune, —a body of 
persons comprising men of the highest 
education, devoted to inquiry and thought, 
with a host of plain, practical, business- 
like farmers and mechanics, in every part 
of the United States,— with no small 
number of women of the greatest intelli- 
gence, refinement, moral worth, and reli- 
gious principle that our country can boast 
of, who are devoted to this cause as the 
essential condition of human progress and 
elevation, — with what face, we ask, can, 
it be asserted that they are conspiring to 
rob society of the guardian institution of 
marriage, and remove those salutary re-| 
straints, which with all their influence, 
are inadequate to the preservation of pur- 
ity and order, in the present false, cor- 
rupt, and corrupting relations of social | 
life ? | 

We ask no more than fair and exact 
justice from friend and foe. But we 
claim from onr countrymen, — what we 
do not expect from our antagonists, — an 
impartial hearing on our purposes and 
principles, and a judgment on the merits 
of our cause from the frank and unre- 
served representations of its advocates, 
rather than from the gross caricatures of 
its enemies. 

Our publications are before the world. 
They show, with the clearness of sun- 
light, the ground which we take. No 
man can read them, who is not blind and, 


drunk with prejudice, and not perceive 
that we maintain the distinction between 
the different portions of Fourier’s writ- 
ings, which was laid down by their author 
himself, and which has been constantly 
recognized by his followers in France. 
Here are the statements of Mr. Godwin, 
one of the most intelligent advocates of 
Association in this country, as the Ob- 
server remarks, although it is pleased to 
express its surprise, that a man who had 
enjoyed the discipline of the Princeton 


| Theological Seminary, and who even 


once had a leaning towards the Presbyte- 
rian Pulpit, should have sunk into such a 
gulf of perdition as the theory of Uni- 
versal Unity. 

** The School of Fourier proposes but 
one thing ; THE OrGanizaTion or Lazor 
in THE TownsHip. It has no other ob- 
ject; no other faith as a School.” ‘“ It 
is true that some persons with a lightness 
that verges on malignity or bad faith, 
obstinately accuse that school of a design 
to abolish property, the family relation, 
and religion: but can they in the face of 
the sketch we have just given, hope to 
persuade the public of so barefaced a 
falsehood! Is the family likely to be 
injured in a condition of seciety which 
will furnish new and strong guarantees 
for its independence, peace, and happi- 
ness' where the interchange of family 
affections will not be interrupted by the 
influence of adverse interests? Is there 
nu longer meaning in words! Are the 
most positive avowals of intention and 
principles not to be believed? ’’ ‘* Who- 
ever, then, undertakes to criticise or 
accuse this School must, to be honest, 
do so on other grounds than these. He 
must take up directly and only the project 
they present, and prove that it is itself 
worthless or impracticable. Random 
charges against opinions which we reject 
and plans which we do not propose, can 
only expose the authors of them to the 
contempt of all fair-minded people.”’ 

Such has been our uniform, unvarying 
declaration of principles and purposes. 
With this evidence before him, the man 
who presumes to charge the American 
Associationists with the designs alleged 


| by the New York Observer, brands him- 


self as a convicted calumniator, and so- 
licits the contempt of every just and 
honorable mind. 

At the same time, we do not hope to 
escape the fate of those who announce 
new truths to an unbelieving world. We 
have no wish to shun it, and if the blood 
of the martyrs be the seed of the church, 
we shall not shrink from the utmost sac- 
rifice in the discharge of our mission. 
So deep, so intense, so irrepressible are 
our convictions of the falseness and pol- 
lution of the present order of society, — 
of the degradation of our most sacred 
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and essential institutions, — of the debas- 
ing influence of the favorite pursuits of 
men, — of the presence of cunning hy- 
pocrisy in the Church, and of unblushing 


iniquity in Congresses and Courts, — of 


the foulest oppressions and deceptions 
in the relations of business,—and of 
desolating abominations in private life, 
—that we can use no honeyed words 
in describing the atrocities, with which 
‘* Earth is sick and Heaven is weary.”’ 
We speak out the burden of our souls, 
with sternness, with severity, with aus- 
tere denunciations of the wrong, though 
at the 
For this sin, in a wick- 


with tears of agony outrages 
on Humanity. 
ed and adulterous generation, we do not 
We 


is before us, and we have taken 


hope to be forgiven. know what 

our 
ground, not as we trust, without counting 
the cost. We have no quarrel with our 


revilers ; if we speak in harsh terms, it 


is for the sake of expressing our sense of 


the true character of their assaults ; but 
we cannot be aroused to wrath, for alas! 
they are as noble and as wise, as the 
pestilent atmosphere of civilization, in 
which they live, and move, and have 
their being, will permit them to become. 
If it had been their privilege to be born 


in those happier ages, when the law of 


God written upon the heart shall take the 
place of the legislation of man, — when 
falseness, and antagonism, and social rot- 
tenness, now scarcely concealed by the 
whited sepulchres of conventional decen- 


cy, shall yield tothe glorious harmonies of 


a true social order, —the most contempt- 
ible Levite among them all, who now 
has neither eye nor heart for the wretch- 
edness of his race, might have been a 
mode! of lofty manhood —the false, bloat- 
ed hypocrite, who now prates of morality 
in order to cover the deep infamy of his 
own character, might have been pure, 
sincere, upright, sound to the heart's core, 
with no need of mummery or mask. 
Thus far we have been disenssing gen- 
eral principles for the most part ; here- 
after we may examine the false assertions 
of the Observer more in detail, if we should 
think it worth while to resume the subject. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION. — NO. IV. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

In considering that part of the eriticism 
of the Oberlin Reviewer which relates to 
ourselves 
compelled in our last article to abandon 
the attempt to follow him, and to state 
negatively and positively, the doctrine of 
Attractive Industry. 

We will now, though at the risk of pro- 
tracting somewhat the discussion, exam- 


Associated Labor, we found 


ine this subject in a more scientific man- 


ner, of the 


repulsiveness and degradation at present 
connected with Labor. 


and show the real 


causes 


versal 
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The analysis of the human Soul shows | 
us that it is a Unity or Whole, composed 
of twelve springs of action, called Affec- 
tions, Passicns, or Attractions, as the 
twelve notes of Music constitute the 
Whole of Sound, or the seven prismatic 
Colors, the Whole of Color. 

These twelve Attractions crave satis- 
faction ; crave joy and happiness as their 
destiny ;— or in other words, they de- 
mand a harmonious action and develop- 
ment in an external system adapted to 
them, and this is the case -with every 
being without exception. They who re- 
nounce happiness on earth,—which seems 
to be a contradiction of the rule here laid 
down,—do so to secure it in another 
world, or to secure an end, which is the 
object of some one attraction exclusively, 
which leads them willingly to the sacri- 
fice that is made. 

Thus happiness, which truly defined is 
the harmonious development of the springs 
of action in Man, is the unvarying de- 
mand of the human Soul, and proves, if 
the law of ‘ Destinies proportional to 
Attractions ** be true, that happiness is to | 
be the lot of mankind on earth. 

To secure to the Attractions the satis- 
faction which they demand, we must pre- 
sent to harmonies 


Musi- 
cal harmony, for example, is the external, 


them those external 


which correspond to their nature. 


the outward correspondence of the faculty 
called 


beautiful works of art are correspondences 


hearing, as beautiful scenery, or 
of the faculty of sight. 

External harmonies attract the passions 
or faculties to which they correspond, 
and excite them to action. Thus music, 
or harmony of sound, attracts the sense 
of hearing; pleasing scenery, with its 
harmonies of form and color, attracts 
the sense of sight; delicately prepared 
harmonies of flavor, 


with their 


the 


viands, 


attract sense of taste; groups of 
friends attract the friendghip of those who 
are in sympathy with them; children 
attract the parental sentiment in parents ; 
the the 
twelve motive powers in Man. 

The may 
be classed under three heads, according 
to the following table. 

Five Attrac- 


tions, Which tend to material elegance, 


and thus with entire seale of 


twelve radical Attractions 


First Cuass. Sensitive 

beauty, refinement, and harmony. 
SECOND CiLAss. 

tend to 


Four Social Attractions, 


which the formation of social 
sympathies and ties between beings, or to 
social] harmonies. 

Three Intellectual or 


regulating Attractions, which tend to uni- 


Tuirp Cuass. 


order and general unity, — to 


mathematical harmonies. 


Each of the twelve radical springs of 
action has its special tendency, or its 
centre of attraction. 


| apply to all the other Attractions. 


FIRST CLASS: THE 
TERIAL 


Taste, — Attraction to harmonies of flavor, 


FIVE SENSITIVE OR Ma.- 
ATTRACTIONS, 


Smell, — Attraction to harmonies of perfume. 

Sight, — Attraction to harmonies of form and 
color. 

Hearing, — Attraction to harmonies of sound. 

Touch, — Attraction to harmonies of contact 
in the externals of things.” 


SECOND CLASS: THE 


TIONS, 


FOUR SOCIAL ATTRAC- 

6. Friendship, — Attraction to groups of our fel- 
low beings from identity of character and 
identity of function, It comprises the sen- 
timents of benevolence and philanthropy, 
and leads to social equality and the brother. 
hood of the Race. 

7, Love, — Attraction to beings of the opposite 
sex, from spiritual and material sympathy ; 
source of the deference of the stronger for 
the weaker sex, and of general delicacy and 
refinement in the social intercourse of beings, 

. Ambition,— Attraction to alliances with our 
fellow men in groups of colleagues and par- 
tizans, united for the attainment of the 
same end, 

Familism, or the family affection,— Attrac- 
tion to groups of parents and children, from 
the tie of consanguinity, and the tie of adop- 
tion ; source of the deference of the older 
to the younger age, and of a social provi- 
dence in society. 


rHIRD CLASS: THE THREE 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


REGULATING, OR 

ATTRACTIONS. 

10. Emulation,— Love of progressive classifi- 
cation, of graduated contrasts and inequali- 
ties, giving rise to differences of tastes and 
opinions, and hence to rivalry. 
Alternation, — Love of variety and change. 
The Composite, — Love of accords of con- 
trasted and identical elements, of the com- 
bination of two or more functions or plea- 
sures ; source of enthusiasm. 

PivoTAL, on CoLLecTive ATTRACTION,— 
Love of Universal Harmony and Unity. 


Man harmonies, 
groups of beings, and an organization 
corresponding to these twelve Loves of 
the Soul, and you will attract him to 
them with irresistible power. Material 
beauty and harmony will attract the five 


Present to material 


* The senses are not simple elements, but 
compound faculties, or rather elementary or- 
ganisms, which can be divided into elementary 
perceptions. The sense of hearing, for example, 
comprises the perception of all the various shades 
or modulations of tone. These perceptions 
form the parts of a Unity or Whole, called the 
sense of hearing, as the twelve attractions form 
the parts of the Soul,—the collective Unity. 
Music comprises as many elementary parts, as 
there are elementary perceptions in the sense of 
hearing which created it and consequently is its 
only external correspondence. These remarks 
Friendship, 
for example, comprises Friendship proper, or 
direct sympathy for one or more beings, up 
through various degrees of sympathy to univer- 
sal Philanthropy, wherein is the complete or 
universal development of this affection, Cor- 
diality, equality, charity, and mercy, are among 
its attributes. Ambition, or Honorism, embraces 
the sentiments of association, elevation, dignity, 


justice, and what in phrenology is termed love 


of approbation, self-esteem, &c. We subdivide 
the twelve radical Attractions into thirty-two ; 
these into one hundred and thirty-four, and the 
latter into four hundred and four, which is the 
complete division, Let us here remark that the 
tenth faculty comprises analysis, causality, com- 
parison, &c. The twelfth, ideality, imagina- 


, tion, constructiveness. 





of 
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senses ; groups of kindred souls will at- 
tract the four social or cardinal affections, 
and method, order, and harmonious dis- 
tribution, will attract the three intellectual 
or distributive affections. 

There is no department of society, or 
sphere of life, in which it is so important 
to open a field of action and development 
for the human passions, as in [ndustry.— 
(Agricultural, manufacturing, and domes- 
tic Labor.) Industry is for Man the 
source of health and riches, which are his 
two primary wants; it is the foundation 
of his physical and moral development, 
and of his power over the material world. 
It is also the means by which he fulfils 
the high trust confided to him of Over- 
seer of the earth, and of the kingdoms 
upon it. Industry is at present so falsely 
organized, that it violates methodically 
the twelve radical Attractions, outrages 
them in every way, and entails upon 
those who from want are forced to under- 
go its burthen, poverty, ignorance, and 
other evils. 

It is perfectly practicable to give to In- 
dustry an Organization which will be in 
perfect correspondence with the Attrac- 
tions of the Soul, which will offer to 
them in its pursuits the meaus of their 
legitimate and harmonious action. If we 
do this, Man will be drawn voluntarily to 
Industry, he will engage in it from choice, 
and with delight: it will become pleasing 
and ATTRACTIVE to him. 

We do not say that the mere material 
Labor, considered as such, connected 
with Industry, and abstracted from the 
pleasures and advantages to which its 
performance will give rise, will be ren- 
dered attractive, any more than we pre- 
tend that the mere act of laying colors on 
the canvass, polishing the marble of the 
statue, or striking the keys of an instru- 
ment, is, in itself, abstracted from all the 
effects which follow, pleasing to the 
painter, the sculptor, or the musician. 
But this work is the means, the medium 
by and through which beautiful and har- 
monious results, which please some of the 
Attractions of the Soul, are produced, 
and it is executed with delight by the 
artist who loves his art. In like manner 
the labors, efforts, and thought requisite 
in the exercise of Industry, will become 
the means and the medium for the satis- 
faction of the Attractions, and will there- 
fore be perfortned voluntarily, or from 
attraction. 


r 
Thus Industry can be rendered Ar- 


TRACTIVE, by being adapted to human! 


nature, and made the avenue to health, 
fortune, rank, honors, and other satisfac- 
tions of the human heart. 

We will now point out summarily how 
Industry, as now organized and prose- 
cuted, violates methodically the twelve 
Attractions of the Soul, and becomes, as 
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a consequence, hateful and repulsive to 


Man. We will begin with the first class. 
. 


VIOLATION OF THE FIVE SENSES. 


1. Violation of the Sense of Sight. Our 
workshops and manufactories are for the 
most part dirty, gloomy, and ugly; the 
same is the case with the tools and 
dresses. Parsimony and neglect reign 
every where. On our farms too, the 
fields are monotonous and dreary. There 
is no display or elegance either in agri- 
culture or manufactures ; no visual har- 
monies to attract the eye. Thus this 
sense is violated. 

2. Violation of the Sensi of Taste. In 
nearly all civilized countries, the pro- 
ducing classes can searcely obtain with 
their scanty wages, a sufficiency of the 
coarsest food, and no where a varied and 
delicate fare such as this sense demands. 
The agricultural laborer does not con- 
sume the products which he raises; his 
fairest fruits and vegetables, his poultry 
and other delicacies are sent to market to 
be consumed by the rich, while he lives 
upon the commonest articles. Thus the 
Industry of Civilization guarantees no 
satisfaction of the sense of Taste, and 
hardly the means of nourishment, or its 
simplest demands. ‘This sense is violated 
like the preceding Attraction. 

3. Violation of the Sense of Smell. In 
our crowded manufactoriesand workshops, 
in mines, and other confined localities, 
where Industry is prosecuted, there pre- 
vails the greatest neglect as regards 
cleanliness, ventilation and purification of 
the atmosphere. The laboring classes 
toil amidst stenches, and often in an un- 
wholesome and even deadly atmosphere, 


as in our dye-houses, our steel and chem- 


ical manufactories. Thus the sense of 


Smell is outraged to the last degree, in- 


stead of being gratified as it could be in. 


nine-tenths of labors, and in the worst 
case, purity of atmosphere at least could 
be secured by proper ventilation, and the 
bad effects of certain branches of work 
prevented by short hours of labor. 

1. Violation of the Sense of Hearing. 
The din of noisy branches of Indus- 
try is increased to a frightful extent 
in our workshops and manufactories, 
where for economy’s sake five hundred 
looms, a score or two of copper smith’s 
benches or blacksmith’s forges, are 
crowded into one large room, or several 
branches of work conducted in one local- 
ity, where each workman must hear the 
noise of all the others. No pains are taken 
to separate noisy occupations, and to di- 
minish the clatter of machinery. The 
sense of Hearing is not only violated, but 
tortured, and to such an extent that deaf- 
ness and other diseases result from it. 

5. Violation of the Sense of Touch. 


Manufactories, which are cold and damp 


in winter, hot and confined in summer; 
uncomfortable clothing, tools and imple- 
ments ; exposure to a broiling sun in field 
labor for the entire day ;— these, and a 
hundred other circumstances connected 
with Labor, under its present miserable 
organization, outrage the sense of Touch, 
and inflict upon it a torture which would 
alone be sufficient to drive Man from 
half of the branches of Industry which 
he exercises, even if the eleven other 
passions were not violated in them. 


VIOLATION OF THE FOUR SUCIAL AFFEC- 
TIONS. 


6. Violation of Friendship. The la- 
borers in our fields and manufactories are 
not brought together voluntarily, from 
sympathy of character and choice of oc- 
cupation, but by chance, by the will of 
an employer, who hires and assigns them 
their posts and their company. Persons 
of incongruous characters, and incom- 
patible habits and manners, are thus forced 
to herd and toil together like animals, 
which gives rise to as many antipathies 
and discords, as there should be sympa- 
thies and friendly ties. The exactions 
and tyranny of employers, engender 
also a spirit of hostility between them 
and the employed, which completes the 
circle of animosities, by extending them 
to inferiors and superiors, hirelings and 
capitalists, servants and masters. Thus 
Friendship, under the present unnatural 
Organizatian of Industry, is either entire- 
ly stifled, and a state of selfish apathy 
takes its place; or it is positively out- 
raged, and antipathy and hatred are en- 
gendered, which add moral discords to 
the material ones already existing. 

7 and 9. Violation of Love and the 
Family Affection. There is no proper 
division of Labor and judicious classifica- 
tion of its details, so as to allow both 
sexes and the different ages to take part 
in, and enliven its pursuits by their pre- 
sence. Most branches of agriculture, and 
the lighter branches of the mechanical 
arts, if rightly organized, could be prose- 
cuted by women and children, as well as 
by men; but under the present system, 
the father works solitarily in some lonely 
field, or with a mass of hirelings in a 
manufactory ; the mother is engaged in 
the kitchen, and the children are idle or 
at school. Thus parents and children, 
friends and levers, rarely meet in Indus- 
try, which is precisely the sphere in 
which they should meet. The combina- 


tion of these classes in Industry, would 


tend powerfully to make it Attractive, 
which is the supreme practical end of a 
true Social Order. Thus the two minor 
eardinal Affections, Love and the Family 
sentiment, are left out of view, and en- 
tirely unsatisfied in the present Organiza- 
tion of Industry. 
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8. Violation of Ambition. Labor as| 
now prosecuted, offers no avenue to} 
wealth, honor, and consideration in soci- | 
ety, which are leading desires of this 
Passion. He who labors with his own| 


hands, never gets rich; (a rare exception | 
only confirms the general rule;) he re-| 
mains a poor and dependent drudge, more 
often despised than respected or tolerated. 
All the aspirations of Ambition are de- 
nied to those who are regularly engaged 
in Labor. 
it as he would a scourge, and seeks a 


As a consequence, Man avoids 


career in politics, war, commerce, the 
law, the sciences, the pulpit, where he 
has a chance at least of arriving at wealth, 
favor, and position. 

This is the negative side, a glimpse 
of advantages refused. The positive side, 
the disadvantages incurred, are the fol- 
lowing. The laborer is a hireling, de- 
pendent upon a master or employer, who 
controls him, because he holds the capital 
or implements of Jndustry to which he 
must have access in order to labor, with- 
out which he starves. He must do the 
employer's bidding ; work the number of 
hours which he fixes, at the function 
which he points out, and in the company 
he selects. There is no Liberty in Labor, 
no individual independence, no free choice 
of occupation, no guarantee vf regular 
employment, no making of rules and 
regulations by the employed, lke the 
fixing of the hours of labor or the divi- 
sion of profits, no choice of industrial 
leaders, but on the contrary, arbitrary 
sway, oppression, and degradation. The. 
masses obey without a will of their own 
the dictates of him to whom circumstances 
have given capital or credit. The tyranny 
that reigns in Industry is on a par with | 
the tyranny that reigns in political rela- | 
tions under a Turkish Pasha. 

Thus the powerful Passion, Ambition, | 
which prompts Man to such persevering’ 
and energetic efforts for the gratification 
of its aspirations, finds no field of action, 
no satisfaction in what should be the most 
importaut of all spheres of activity, — 
productive Industry,—but is degraded 
and destroyed in it. Should we be sur- 
prised that Industry is repulsive and ab- 
horrent, when it thus violates and stifles 
the Attractions of the Soul, those motive 
powers to which an appeal must be made 
to rouse men to action ! 

VIOLATION OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

For a general description of the condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled to give scope 
and satisfaction to the three Distributive 
Attractions, we refer the reader to the 
translation of the New Industrial World, 
Harbinger, Vol. ii. No. 7, p. 99, and se- 
quel. We will here briefly examine a 
few of these requisites. 


10. Violation of Emulation. There is| 
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no noble emulation in the Labors of Civi- | 
lization. Man toils either alone or at an 
isolated branch of Industry, so that no) 
comparison in execution, talent and skill, | 
between closely allied branches, can be 
established, and as a consequence, no | 
rivalry can exist. We see the opposite, | 
or the subversive effect of this Passion, in 
the envious competition which reigns in 
civilized Industry, and which engenders | 


. | 
as many hatreds as noble emulation would | 


produce sympathies. The powerful zest | 


of emulation between groups, is entirely | 
lost under the present system of Labor, 
as this sentiment finds no action and de- 
velopment 10 It. 

Ll. Violation of the Love of Alternation. 
Prolonged aud monotonous labors are a 
leading feature of the present industrial 
system. ‘lhe same round of toil is con- 
tinued twelve and fifteen hours per day, | 
and day after day, and month after month, 
which of itself is sufficient to render In- 
dustry a hateful and intolerable burden. 
If our favorite pleasures, the ball or 
opera, for instance, were subjected to this 
system of prolonged application, and they 
were continued twelve or fuurteen hours 
Withuul intermission, they would become 
as repulsive as most braaches of Labor 
uow are. How important then to intro- 
duce moderate hours of work and varied | 
occupations into the great field of pro- 
ductive iudustry, the true source of health 
The rich and 
varied faculties implanted in the human 
soul, which demand such varied spheres 
of activity, are deadened by this monoto- 
ny and exclusive absorption, while the 
body is falsely developed, aud frequently 
diseased. ‘Thus the Attraction of Alter- 
nation, the love of variety, which leads 
to integral development and universality, 


and wealih to Humanity. 


‘and thereby to equilibrium, is violated 


under the present system of Labor, and 
one more outrage added to the list of 
those inflicted upon human nature. 
12. Violation of the Composite. 
is no union of the 


There 
with the 
material with the 
spiritual, of industry with art, 


useful 
beautiful, of the 
or of 
external beauty and harmony with the 
social sympathies and affections, in the 
Labors of Civilization. There are no 
accords and leagues of groups with iden- 


lity of tastes, as there is no emulation | 
_between groups that have dissonant or 


rival tastes. ‘There is in short no combi- 


nation of display and splendor with the 


practical realities of Industry, which en- 
thusiasm, imagination, the love of the 
ideal, demand. ‘hus is the twelfth At- 
traction in Man violated in our Organiza- 
tion of Labor, which is a conflict of ma- | 
terial and moral discords, of physical 
and social antipathies, and of monoto- 
ny and deformity in every way. 

The combination of these discords, de- 


formities, and false arrangements outrages 
methodically the twelve Attractions of 
the Soul, the Senses, the social Affec- 
tions, and the love of Order, Justice, 


‘and Liberty; repels Man from Industry, 


and renders it Repugwant and Decravine, 

In a succeeding article we will examine 
the twelve Jeading conditions which must 
be fulfilled to dignify Industry and render 
it ATTRACTIVE, 


ASSOCIATION IN ALGIERS. 


It is well known that the attempts of 
France to plant colonies in Algiers have 
been far from successful. According to 
official reports the average expense to the 
government of the villages whose founda- 
tion has been attempted, has been more 
than two thousand franes for each fami- 
ly. The result, says the Democratie Pa- 
crfigue, from which we translate the fol- 
lowing particulars, is that Algiers is occu- 
pied by a wretched population, dying of 
hanger, and plunged in all kinds of vices. 

In this state of things the Freneh govern- 
ment has entertained with aprobation the 
proposals of the ** Agriculiural Union of 
Africa’’ at the head of which is M. Gau- 
tier, a captain of artillery, and has grant- 
ed tothe ‘ Union’ the territory and the 
pecuniary assistance usually allotted to 
its Algerine colonies. These allowances 
are the travelling expenses for the labor- 
ers of the culony, construction at the 
publie charge of the fortified enclosure, 
of the church, the parsonage, the town 
house, a hospital, schoo] houses, creche,* 
wells, watering places, wash houses, 
streets, &c. 

The colony of the ‘ Union’ is formed on 
the principle of Association. Its property 
is represented by joint stock shares, and 
its land, by the terms of the grant, is never 
to be divided. AJ] the associates, wheth- 
er stock-holders or laborers, are to share in 
the product of its operations in proportion 
as they contribute to them, that is, the 
former according to their capital invest- 
ed, the latter according to their labor and 
skill. Each member of the society, man, 
woman or child, will have an account 
opened with the Directors. Each person 
from the gardener to the superintendent, 
will be engaged for a fixed salary and 
function, with the right to a living of a 
certain minimum kind, corresponding w 
the interest fixed as the minimum pay- 
able to the capital. The profits over and 
above this minimum of support and inter 
est will be divided to each person, capi- 
talist or laborers in proportion to the sum 
received by him in the first distribution as 
salary or interest. 


* The creche is an establishment lately intro- 
duced in France for the care of infants and 
young children during the day while the moth- 
ers are engaged in their avocations. For the 
laboring classes whose necessities render them 
unable to devote themselves to the care of 


| their children this is an excellent arrangement. 
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Hence it results that the active elements 


of the village are united in one body, and 
have a direct, common interest in the 
public prosperity. All are associated ; 
the individual interest is completely unit- 
ed with the public interest; all lose or 
gain, all rise or fall together, and still the 
principle of individuality is respected, and 
individual property has a free chance 
of accumulation; every one has his own, 
his rights and his account with the 
whole bod, , it is by the union of in- 
dividual poses .1ons that the unitary social 


property is formed. Such results are 


obtained by applying the principle of 


Association at Sigville, the name which 
the ‘‘ Agricultural Union *’ proposes to 
bestow onitscolony. It is situated on the 
river Sig, on the road from Oran to Mas- 
cara, half way between the two places 
and almost ten miles from the sea. 

The part taken by the government in 
the establishment of this colony we have 
already spoken of. The Society on its 
side makes the following engagements : 

To collect in the space of five years 
225 to 300 families, or about 1,400 per- 
sons for whom buildings of mason work 
shall be provided, and to give such an ex- 
tension to its operations that 
1,680 acres of land shall be cultivated in grains 


and planted with trees. 
1,680 acres in grass natural or cultivated. 


1,050 “ “ orchards and plants needing shade. 
630 “ “ gardens. 
420 “ “ vines. 


5,460 acres, which is the amount of the grant. 


The Society is also to construct a flour 
mill, and several work shops ; it is bound 
at the end of five years to have planted : 

250,000 feet of land with mulbery trees. 

150,000 

100,000 “ “ “with orange, lemon, and 

different kinds of fruit trees. 

100,000 feet of land with poplars. 

1,200,000 


“ with olive trees. 


* vines. 


It is also to erect stables and other 
buildings for 300 horses and colts, 2,000 
horned cattle, 4,000 to 5,000 sheep, 500 
to 600 swine, and 8,0000 to 10,000 
fowls. 

The population of the township being 
obliged to form a company of volunteer 
soldiers, will be able to organize its defen- 
ces so as to be sufficient for every occa- 
sion. The first five years will be 
devoted to the fulfilment of the above con- 
ditions, after which it will be able to en- 
large its operations considerably. 

The inhabitants of the province of 
Oran take a lively interest in this under- 
taking. The leading men of the prov- 
ince have appointed a committee to fur- 
nish it with the aid of their capital and 
their influence. Indeed, both the govern- 
ment and the country of Algiers have the 
greatest concern in the success of the en- 


terprise. This success will solve in the 
! 


_ happiest manner the unsettled question of 
the colonization of the north of Africa. 


The interest of the European colvunists: 


is not the unly one involved in this ques- 
tion. Besides the Caucasian inhabitants 
of the country there are the Arabs, whom 
neither reason, nor philanthrophy, nor 
justice will suffer tu be left out of the ac- 
count. The extermination of the Arabs 
or their banishment into the desert are 
notions as absurd in practice as they are 
odious in theory. In this connection, a 
fact proper to edify minds rebellious 


against the idea of Association, is, that’ 


several Arab chiefs have already become 
subscribers to the stock of the ** Agricul- 
tural Union.” 

This colony is by no means a trial of 
the phalanstery of Fourier. Its founders 
adopt the Associative principle, as a basis, 
and look for order, unity, ccéperation 
from the convergence of interests which 
that principle must produce, and from the 
exercise of an intelligent authority on the 
part of the directors of industry, who will 


form at the same time the civil and mili- | 


tary powers. But the plan is not enter- 
tained of testing the serial method which 
is the leading feature of the phalanstery ; 
the only thing borrowed from Fourier is 
his economical system. 

Between the notion of agricultural 


Association and the system of Fourier 


there is such a distance that he had) 


formed the idea of the former long be- 
fore discovering the latter. He himself 
declares that when he began to speculate 
on the association of three hundred to 
four hundred families of agriculturists 
furming a combined township, he was so 
far from his system and so much under 
the influence of the prejudices in vogue, 
and the chimera of impossibility, that he 
did not even believe that such an association 
could he realized. 

Thus while the doctrine of association 
is not involved at Sigville, and will not be 
compromised by the failure of the estab- 
lishment, it may gain from its success, 
which will prove, not the serial method 
indeed, but the excellence of association 
considered as a social and economical 
principle. If this principle realized by 
means of any organization whatever pro- 
duces prosperity, unity, the accord of in- 
terests, a great step will be taken and a 
powerful testimony given to the doctrine 
If the attempt fails, as 
the organization proposed by Fourier is 


of association. 


not employed, his theory cannot suffer | 


from the failure. From these considera- 


tions we shall watch the progress of Sig- | 


vile with profound interest. 


I> It is said that 300,000 people are 
engaged in cheating the English govern- 








ment — in other words, they are engaged 
in the smuggling trade. 


| Mr. Powers anv C. Epwarps Lester. 
| We have before taken occasion to admin- 
ister a little wholesome reproof to the 
above named concocter of books, for the 
free and easy impertinence with which he 
ventured into too close personal relations 
_with great men. We were not disposed 
to quarrel very violently with his vanity 
and self-conceit, they seemed so harmless 
and so natural to him,—and hoped in 
good faith, that when he got rid of his 
windy sufficiency, enough would be left to 
make a somewhat entertaining and popu- 
lar writer. His recent affair with Mr. 
Powers, however, according to the docu- 
ments brought forward by that accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman, George 
H. Calvert, places him in an unfortunate 
position. It appears by them that he 
made use of the name of Mr. Powers, in 
order to produce a book that would sell, 
in a manner that was entirely unauthor- 
ized, and when called to account there- 
for, was guilty of subterfuges, to call 
them by the mildest name, unworthy of 
a scholar or man of truth. We thank 
Mr. Calvert fur his generous zeal in vindi- 
cating the fame of our eminent country- 
man, Mr. Powers, of whose character we 
have too great reason to be proud, to al- 
“low it to be victimised by literary cupidity 
or personal vanity. The generation of 
Boswells are barely tolerable at best, but 
when they are governed by a mercenary 
‘spirit, instead of an affectionate admira- 
tion, they become a nuisance. We can 
pardon a little man for clinging to the 
coat-tail of a great one, in hopes to be 
lifted up himself, but when it comes to 
takiug advantage of his position, and ex- 
posing the great man in an unbecoming 
manner for the sake of money, we would 
thank any one to put a stop to such 
monkey tricks. 


Ice We cut the following paragraph 
from the farewell address of ‘ The 
League.”’ 


‘Our Association, like every other in- 
stitution, must perish when its destiny is 
fulfilled; but it leaves to the world the 
rich bequest of a bright example. Hence- 
forth let no laborers in the cause of en- 
lightened philanthropy despair of success. 
The stripling with his stone and sling, 
has proved adequate to the overthrow of 
the mighty giant. Noble ends sought by 
noble means, more than compensate for 
any original disproportion of physical 
strength and power.” 

Associationists may take these words to 
heart as well as the example of the move- 
ment whose last_utterance they are. The 
‘devotion, energy, and unflinching resolu- 
tion of ‘*The Leagne’’ were expended 
in behalf of a reform in custom-house 
regulations, the abolition of a tariff, at 
the highest, for the temporary and partial 


| relief of the laboring population of a 
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Single country. Shall our efforts for a| whose tongue is agile with praise of Equal | 
universal reform, for the permanent free-| Rights and the great spread of the same | 
dom, elevation and happiness of the) now taking place, is there no drudge in | 
whole family of man be inferior to theirs | thy kitchen, or man in thy stable, endowed 
In God’s name, No! Let all that we are,| with a soul like thine whom thou lookest | 
and all that we have, be laid upon the al-' down upon as a menial? Faugh upon | 
tar of this cause. Whatever temporary thy Democracy! thou art a hypocrite and 
difficulties may obstruct it there is triumph | a fool, unless it be thy endeavor to make 
in the Futare, for it has on its side the! Eqnal Rights something more than a 
progress of Humanity, and the eternal legal fiction. 

promises of God! 


New Isvenrion. During the recent) 

cP We have observed with a good deal | hot weather, an invention has been intro- | 
of surprise in a late ‘* Anti-Slavery Stand-| duced upon the rail-roads of Holland for 
ard ’’ an allusion to Miss Fuller, on occa-| the prevention of the dust by which travy- 
sion of her retiring from the literary de-|ellers have been incommoded. It: con-| 
partment of the Tribune, which it seems sists in putting immediately behind the 
to us must have had its origin in some tender, a water-ecar, or a common low 
private grief, rather than in any just or freight car with large iron water casks. 
gentlemanly feeling. Whatever may be To the casks are attached ~‘pes leading 
the defects of that lady, in style and man- 


into an iron box about the size of a stove 
ner, as a writer, her singular nobleness of pipe, which extends across the width of 
character, her disinterested advocacy of | the track. 
unpopular truth, and her enlightened en-| sieve. 
thusiasm in the cause of human freedom 
and elevation, should be 
shield her from such an aggression, — and 


This box is perforated like a 
While the train is in motion, the 
pipes are opened and the road is sprinkled 
sufficient to as if by a fine shower. — Schnellpost. 
from a quarter so truly honorable, as we 
believe that to be, from which it came. 
The true reformer, it would seem, has too 
great a work to do, in contending with 
the baseness, selfishness, and injustice of 
the present age, to afford to throw away 
his strength. in reproaching those, who 


Freitigrata. German papers bring 


the intelligence that this poet is about 


to emigrate from his poetic solitude 


near Zurich, to a London counting- 


house, a piece of news which at first 
they 


discredited. In this resolution, 


; Freiligrath is governed, as is well 
if not in the same path with himself, are 
known, by the noblest motives. He is 


yet seeking the Highest, and doing what 
a brave life and true speech can do to 
realize it on Earth. 


determined to be in the most complete 

sense independent, and free from reliance, 
even on the book-sellers, who are now se 
/much intimidated; he is resolved to be. 
hindered by nothing from living according 
| to his convictions. 

We believe that he has chosen the bet- 
ter part, and that even this outward lim- 
itation will contribute to make his mind 
more fruitful. A German paper adds to 


U> As long as the laborer and the 
employer are two persons aud not one 
and the same ; as long as the land, ma- 
chinery, workshops, tools, are owned by | 
one party and the other is only a hire- 
ling ; as long as labor-saving machinery 
works directly agaiust the laborer and a“ | the announcement of Freiligrath’s en- 
directly for him ; as long as there is uM! trance into a respectable commercial 
limited competition between employers, | house in London, the following details. | 
and between laborers, su long the work- | The duties of his place will employ him | 
ing classes will be the Parias of society, | 


tab 4 six or seven hours daily, and will leave | 
wo long labor will be a stigma, end 00) hin time enough for poetry and study, 


long pauperi will i in | qr: 
ong pauperism and crime will increase in His salary is, at the commencement, two 


compound ratio with the growth of indus- | hundred pounds sterling, with a prospect 


try and the increase of wealth. Good | o¢ improvement. — Schnellpost. 


men may preach truth more eloquently | 





than angels, and fill all hearts with reli- | GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
gion and philanthropy so that alms shal] HOUSE 
be given as g s Heaven sends 66 . 7 , 
ee generously = Heaven sends 63 Barcuay Srreet, New York. 
down rain, but the evil will only increase. | New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- | 
It is not gifts which will remedy pauper- | ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from | 
ieee. but Section. Wackate to Whe 0 coil | Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
Te ” * society 18 KE @ Tall-| the street is the landing place of the Albany 
road train run off the track, the more | Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. | 
oa é 4 / -, | The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
steam you put on and the opt you oil and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
the wheels, the more violently it rushes ing. 

ipa | ‘Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
to destruction, | for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who | 
uP 0 high-souled Democrat, whose | wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 


hie Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- | 
heart glows with the love of liberty and | rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- | 


ed with quietness, 











lenty, cleanliness, whole. 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al. 
cohol and Tobacco. 

(cP FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board. 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 
BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 
The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 





land, with particular attention to the modern 


European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs, Ripuey, Mr. Dwigut, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education, 

Fer young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Do.vars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 





WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 
Pp. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
the City Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 
A. M.,and5 p.m. Sunday excepted, 
N. R. GERRISH. 
July 16, 1846. 
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